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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LABOUR MARKET IN JULY. 


The following memorandum has been prepared by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade for the “ Board of Trade 
Journal,” and also (with additions) for the “ Labour Gazette” :— 

During the past month the state of employment on the whole 
remained stationary, and is still better than a year ago. It may 
Le observed that the numbers of unemployed given below do not 
include the workmen affected by disputes such as that now in 
prozress in the engineering trade. 

In the 113 trade unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 465.561, 12,371 (or 2°7 per cent.) were reported as 
unemployed at the end of July, the same percentage as at the end 
of June, compared with 3:1 per cent. in the 109 unions, with a 
membership of 427,441, from which returns were received for 
July, 1896. 


Employment in various Industries.—Coal Mining.— 
Employment during July was generally better than a year ago. 
Pits employing +10,977 persons worked on an average 4°95 days 
per week in July, as compared with 4°83 days in July, 1896. 
Unemployed miners in trade unions in Northumberland and 
Durham amounted to 0°6 per cent. of the membership at the end 
of July, being’the same percentage as at the end of June. The 
percentage at the end of July, 1896, was 1°4. 


Iron Mining.—Employment continued good and was slightly 
better on the whole than a year ago. Mines employing 16,518 
workpeople worked on an average 5°78 days per week in July 
as against 5°71 days in July, 1896. AEG 

In the Pig Jron industry employment, though not quite so good 
‘as at the end of June, was slightly better than a year ago, At the 
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works of 111 ironmasters, 347 furnaces were in blast at the end of 
July, the number of persons employed being 22,369, compared 
with 350 furnaces and 22,414 persons at the end of June, and 346 
furnaces and 22,013 persons at the end of July, 1896. 

Employment at Steelworks improved during the month, and at 
the end was better than a yearago. At 138 works 39,459 persons 
were employed at the end of July, or 1,334 more than at the end 
of June, and 2,614 more than at the end of July, 1896. 

At Puddling Furnaces and Rolling Mills employment also 
improved during July, and was better at the end of the month 
than at the end of Juneand at the end of July, 1896. At 94 
works 19,240 persons were employed at the end of July, being 
1,097 more than at the end of the-previous month, and 766 more 
than a year ago. 

In the Tinplate trade the number of mills at work has again 
decreased. At 87 works 272 only out of 479 mills were reported 
as at work at the end of July, or 6 less than at the end of June, 
and 36 less than a year ago. The continued prevalence of disputes 
is, however, partly accountable for this reduction. 

In the Engineering and kindred trades the percentage of un- 
employed union members at the end of July was 2°7, compared 
- with 2:3 in June and 2:1 per cent. at the end of July, 1896. The 
decline as compared with last month is largely accounted for by 
an increase in the number of unemployed pattern-makers and 
ironfounders. 

The Shipbuilding trades remained steadily employed ; the per- 
centage of unemployed union members at the end of July was 
44 compared with 4°5 in June. The percentage in July, 1896, 
was 7°5. 

Employment in the Building trades continued brisk ; the per- 
centage of unemployed in unions making returns was 1°3, 
compared with 15 in May. The percentage for July, 1896, 
was 1°8. 

The Furnishing trades, though still well employed, were scarcely 
so busy. The percentage of unemployed union members at the 
end of July was 19 compared with 1°5 in June and 2°0 per cent. 
in July of last year. 

Employment in the Printing and Bookbinding trades, especially 
in the former, was active for the season. The percentage of unem- 
ployed union members at the end of July was 3:1 compared with 
4:4in June. The percentage for July, 1896, was 4:2. 

In the Paper trade employment fell off considerably owing to 
seasonal causes. The percentage of unemployed union members 
at the end of July was 6-0 compared with 27 in June. The per- 
centage for July, 1896, was 5:1. 

Employment in the Glass trade remained almost stationary, the 
percentage of unemployed union members at the end of July being 
11*6, as compared with 11:4 in June and 11°8 at the end of July, 
1896. 

“ Employment in the Leather trades continued to fall off. The 
percentage of unemployed union members at the end of July was 
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8°5, compared with 3°0 in June and 4°9 per cent. at the end of 
July last year. 

Employment in the ready made Boot aud Shoe trade has de- 
clined, and is slack in every important centre. In the bespoke 
branch it is fair. 

Employment in the ready-made Tailoring trade was only 
moderate during the month, but improved in certain towns towards 
the close ; in the bespoke branch it declined, 

In the Cotton trade employmeut shows little change, being 
moderate in the Spinning branch and slack in the Weaving 
branch. 

Employment in the Woollen trade continues dull except at 
Hudderstield, from which the reports are rather more favourable. 
In the Worsted trade it shows no improvement. In the Hosiery 
trade employment is fair in Leicester, quiet in Nottingham. 

As regards the employment of women in the Textile trades, infor- 
mation respecting 476 mills, employing 73,500 women and girls, 
shows that 67 per cent. were in mills giving full employment 
during the month, compared with 71 per cent. among those for 
whom returns were received for June and 88 per cent. for July, 
1896. 


“Trade Disputes.—Sixty-five fresh disputes occured in July, 
1897, involving 46,539 workpeople, as compared with 66 involving 
15,871 workpeople in June and 85 involving about 19,000 work people 
in July,1896. Sixteen disputes took place in the building trades, 
12 in mining and quarrying, 9 in the engineering and shipbuilding, 
4 in the other metal trades, 4 in the textile trades, 3 in the clothing 
trades, 4 in connection with transport, and 13 in other industries, 
Of the 79 new and old disputes, involving 12,379 workpeople 
of which the settlement is reported, 35 involving 2,429 workpeople 
were successful from the workpeople’s point of view, 18 involving 
4,823 workpeople partially successful, and 26, involving 5,127 
workpeople unsuccessful. 


Changes in Wages.—Changes in wages affecting about 
32,200 workpeople were reported during July, of which number 
31,500 received increases and 700 sustained decreases. The net 
result is an average advance estimated at Is per head on the 
weekly wages of those affected. The increases include 20,600 iron 
workers in the Midlands and South Staffordshire. Changes 
affecting about 3,100 workpeople were preceded by strikes. and 
changes affecting 20,000 workpeople took place under sliding 
scales. The remainder, involving about 9,100 workpeople, were 
arranged by negotiation or otherwise. 
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OFFICIAL INQUIRIES UNDER THE BoILER ExpLosions ACT. 


A formal investigation was held at Manchester on the 27th 
instant into the circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler, 
or still, at some chemical works at Bradford, Manchester, on the 
19th June last. 

On the 14th June, anthrycene oil was run into the still, and 
after light oil and creosote had been distilled therefrom, the result 
of the distillation changed to anthrycene on the night of the 15th 
June. The distillation of this product ceased at 3 a.m. on the 
16th June. 

Anthrycene solidifies at a temperature of 70 deg. Fahrenheit, and 
on the early morning of the 16th June the weather was unusually 
cold. On the morning of the 17th June some tar was run into 
the still, and the fire was lit about 8 am. At 10.30 a.m. there 
was a terrific explosion; the upper part of the still was |lown 
over a wall, the released tar was set on fire, the stillman and 
boiler attendant being killed. 

The Court found that the still was properly constructed for the 
purpose for which it was intended, but that it should have been 
fitted with an efficient safety-valve placed on the swan neck. 

There was no evidence to show what means were taken by the 
stillman to ascertain whether the pipes were clear before lichting 
the fire on the morning of the 17th June. . 

The Court were of opinion that the explosion was due to the 
pipe leading from the still to the worm becoming sealed up from 
the solidification of anthrycene. 

It was proved at the inquiry that stills of this description 
have been in work for at least 35 years, and that it has not been 
the practice to fit them with efficient safety-valves, as in their 
ordinary working conditions they are not liable to steam } ; .ssure. 

In these circumstances the Court exonerated the owner and his 
manager from blame, and they made no order as to costs. 


A formal investigation was held at the Guildhall, Weymouth, 
on the 31st July, into the circumstances attending the explosion 
of a boiler on the quay wall on the 7th July. 

The boiler, one of the vertical type, was connected with and 
supplied steam to an engine which drove a pile-driver. It was 
made in 1875, and in January last it was sold by a firm of con- 
tractors at Wrexham to a contractor at Weymouth. 

The contractors at Wrexham iuformed the contractor at Wey- 
mouth that the pile-driver, winch, and boiler mounted on frame 
were all in perfect working order, and when the latter received it 
at Weymouth he had it examined by an engine-driver. 

The boiler was used from time to time until the 7th J uly, when 
the crown of the fire-box collapsed and ruptured, and the boiler 
was projected into the air and landed on the top of a bank about 
34 feet high, the attendant being scalded. 

The Court found that the explosion was due to the crown of the 
fire-box having beconfe so reduced by internal and external corro- 
sion as to be unfit to withstand the pressure to which it was 
subjected, 
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The Court were of opinion that the boiler was not properly 
examined before it left the contractors at Wrexham, and that 
they were to blame for advising the contractors at Weymouth that 
it was in perfect working order, They found that the latter had 
not caused the boiler to be examined by a competent person either 
before he purchased it or at any time thereafter; that he never 
possessed a boiler before, and that he had relied upon the assurance 
given him by the vendors. 

The Court ordered one of the partners, who represented the 
Wrexham contractors, to pay 25/. and the owner to pay 11, towards 
the costs and expenses of the investigation. 


New Harsour REGULATIONS AT COPENHAGEN. 


The Board of Trade have received from H.M. Consul at 
Copenhagen two copies of the new Harbour Regulations there to 
come into force as from the 1st August, 1897. 

The above Regulations can be seen on application at the Com- 
mercial Derartment of the Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall Garders, 
any aay between the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m, 


TRADE MARKS IN DENMARK. 


The attention of persons interested in Trade Marks is directed to 
the Report for the vear 1896 on the Trade and Agriculture of Den- 
mark, published as No. 1,920 in the Foreign Office Annual Series of 
Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Trade and Finance for 1897, 
which can be obtained from the Queen’s Printers. 

The paragraph dealing with Trade Marks will be found on page 11, 
where tle Cunsul points out how important it is that all persons 
should have their Trade Marks registered in Denmark according 
to the Law in force there. 

The Consul stated in his Report that the Law came into force 
in 1888 ; but it has now been ascertained from him that this is an 
error, and that the Danish Tiade Mark Law to which he intended 
to refer came into force on April 11th, 1890. A copy of this 
Law can be consulted in the Library of the Patent Office. 


AUSTRIA. 
Commercial Travellers’, Samples: Special Railways Tariff. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, enclosing 
a Note from the Austro-Hungarian Ministry of Yoreign Affairs, in 
which it is stated that the privileges of the special tariff charged 
for cases of patterns on Austrian State and Private Railways, will 
under certain conditions, be extended to British commercial: 
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travellers. This modified tariff is at the rate of 0-1 kreuzer per 
10 kilogrammes per kilometre, and it is only granted on the railway 
lines of the countries and provinces represented in the Austrian 
Reichsrath. It is not granted in Hungary. In order to enable 
British commercial travellers to take advantage of these privileges, 
it will be necessary that they should provide themselves with 
Certificates of Identity in the form required by the regulations. 
Copies of these regulations mdy be seen on application at the 
Commercial Department, Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, 
London, 8.W., on any day between the hours of 11 and 5, and the 
Board of Trade will be prepared to grant the certificates to duly 
authorised apvlicants. 


New Customs TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign Office, 
copies of the New American Tariff as signed by the President of 
the United States on July 24th last. The Tariff can be seen 
on.application at the Commercial Department of the Board of 
Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, 8.W., between the hours of 11 
and 5. 


NoTIcE TO MASTERS AND OWNERS OF VESSELS IN THE BRAZILIAN 
TRADE. 


The following notice has been issued by H.M. Minister at Rio 
de Janeiro for the information of masters of vessels arriving 
at that port :— 

“The British Minister has been informed by the Brazilian 
Government that vessels entering or leaving the port of Rio are 
in the habit of disregarding such signals as may be made them 
from the Fort of Santa Cruz at the entrance of the bay, and that 
this complaint applies especially to British vessels. 

‘Captains of steam packets and merchant vessels are hereby 
warned of the consequences which may be involved by the 
pursuance of such a course, the fort authorities being justified, in 
accordance with the regulations in force, in fring on such vessels 
as may disregard signals exhibited for their guidance. 

“Should signals be made which they may regard as unjustifiable, 
it is their duty to obey them and to report the circumstances 
to Her Majesty’s Legation at che earliest opportunity.” 


TENDERS FOR STfAM TUG AND DREDGER AT HUELVA (SPAIN). 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a des- 
patch from Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, stating 
that tenders are invited by the Corporation of Huelva for the 
delivery in that port of a steam tug and dredger. 
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Tenders, which must be accompanied by a security of 8,000 
pesetas paid to the “ Caja de Depositos,” much reach the office of 
the Corporation of Huelva by August 20th. 

Such further particulars as have been received may be seen at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, any day, 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


TENDERS FOR THE LEASE OF THE SALT WoRKS OF TORREVIEJA 
AND LA MATA. 


With reference to a notice on p. 390 of the April number of - 
the “ Board of Trade Journal,” the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Madrid reporting the amended conditions on which tenders 
are invited by the Spanish Government for the lease of the salt 
works of Torrevieja and l.a Mata. 

Tenders must reach the office of the Minister of Finance at 
Madrid by 11 a.m. on the 11th September next. 

Such further particulars as have been received may be seen at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office any day between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


India Ofice——The Secretary of State for India in Council is 
prepared to receive Tenders from such persons as may be willing 
to supply wheels and axles for carriages and wagons. 

The Conditions of Contract may be obtained on application to 
the Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W., and 
tenders are to de delivered at that office by two o’clock p.m., on 


Tuesday, the 17th August, 1897, after which time no tender will 
be received. 
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II—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


-- The Monthly Accounts of Trade and Navigation show that the 
imports from foreign countries and British possessions for the 
mouth ended 31st July last amounted in value to 36,123,5231., as 
compared with 34,378,158/. for July, 1896, an increase of 
1,745,365/., or 5°1 per cent. The exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures were valued at 21,501,452/.,, as against 
21,359,139. in July, 1896, an increase of 142,3137, or 0°6 per cent. ; 
and the exports of foreign and colonial merchandise were valued 
at 5,014,337/., as compared with 4,250,332/. in July, 1896, an 
increase of 764,005/. or 18:0 per cent. With regard, firstly, to the 
value of the imports, the following categories of goods show au in- 
crease in the returns for July, 1897, as compared with July, 
1896 :—Animals, living (for food), have increased in value 
274.6761. ; articles of food and drink, duty free, 585,456/. ; metals, 
162,978/.; oils, 40,807/.; raw materials for textile manufac- 
tures, 208,300/.; raw materials for sundry industries and manu- 
factures, 879,077. ; and parcel post, 38,965/. On the other hand 
the imports of articles of food and drink, dutiable have decreased 
in value 101,256/.; tobacco, dutiable 116,905/.; chemicals, dye 
stuffs and tanning substances, 103,778/. ; manufactured articles, 
7,8451. ; and miscellaneous articles, 115,110. 

Under the heading of articles of food and drink, duty free, there 

is a decrease in the value of wheat imported to the amount of 
594,945/. as compared with July, 1896, which, however, is partly 
compensated for by increases in the imports of oats (263,9791.) 
and of Indian corn (81,689/.). 
_, Inthe same category, the imports of mutton, fresh, have in- 
creased in value193,799J. ; butter, 157,660/. ; and cheese 364,5421. ; 
raw fruit also shows a net increase of 212,525. Unrefined sugar 
shows, as usual]; a decrease, this time amounting to 431,833/,, as 
comparea with the imports for July, 1896. 

Under raw materials for textile manufactutes, cotton raw shows 
a decrease of 84,510! , but per contra, wool of all sorts, imported, 
was valued at 257,180/. more than in July, 1896. 

As in last month’s returns, the imports of wood and timber 
show a largely increased value, amounting to as much as 931,162I, 
in excess of the value for the corresponding mouth of 1896, Under 
manufactured articles, there is a considerable increase in iron and 
steel machinery (including cycles and parts thereof), and also in 
leather ; but cotton and woollen manufactures both show decreases, 
in the latter case amounting to 76,3251. 

Taking now the exports of July, 1897, as compared with July, 
1896, all the catagories show an increased value, with the single 
exception of yarns and textile fabrics, which have decreased 
965,4917. 

The value of the exports of animals, living, has increased 
32,184/,, articles of food and drink 120,029/.; raw materials 


. 
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683,6771.; metals and articles manufactured therefrom (except 
machiner y) 59,246/.; machinery and millwork 85,443/. ; apparel 
and articles of personal use 38,371/.; chemicals, and chemical 
and medicinal preparations 7,388/.; all other articles, either 
= ov partly manufactured, 52,715/.; and parcel post 
28 7511, 

Of the total increase of 683.6771. in the value of exports of raw 
materials, 360,262. was for larger shipments of sheep and lambs’ 
wool, and 286,185/. came under the heading of coal, voke and fuel. 
With regard to yarns and textile fabrics, cotton piece goods show a 
decrease in value of 848,969/., as compared with the exports of July 
1896 ; woollen and worsted yarn decreased 62,4711. and woollen 
and worsted tissues 117,3691. 

The decrease in the exports of cotton piece goods of all kinds 
_ is principally on account of the smaller shipments to the British 
East Indies, which were valued at only 1,045,043/. in Ju'y, 1897, 
as against 1,571,7371. in July, 1896, a fall of over half-a-million 
pounds. The exports of the same article to Argentina decreased in 
value 136,086/., and the shipments to Brazil, Uruguay, Dutch East 
Indies, and Japan have also diminished: and to China the value 
was 117,375/. less than in July, 1896, but on the other the exports 
to Turkey, Egypt and Belgium have increased. 

With regard to the trade for the seven months ended 31st July 
last, the imports are valued at 10,681,073/. in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1896. Animals, living (for food), have increased 
463,7711.; articles of food and drink (duty free), 4,147,5301. ; 
articles of food and drink, dutiable, 987,870/.; metals, 816,4311. ; 
raw m:terials for textile manufactures, 1,029,698/. ; raw materials 
for sundry industries and manufactures 2,198,858/.; and manufac- 
tured articles 2,635,565/. For the same period, the imports of 
tobacco, dutiable, have decreased 81,580/. as compared with July, 
1896 ; chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning substances have decreased 
528,065/. ; oils, 457,546/. ; miscellaneous articles 527,649/.; and 
parcel post 4,810. 

The exports for the seven months ended 31st July last show a 
net decrease in valne of 1,592,975/. as compared with a similar 
period of 1896. Yarns and textile fabrics decreased 4,655,2711., 
apparel aud articles of personal use 358,841/., and “all other 
articles either manufactured or partly manufactured” 14,073. 
Ou the other hand the exports of animals living showed an increase 
of 127,739]. ; of articles of food and drink, 318,163/. ; raw materials, 
1,587,298/.; metals and articles manufactured therefrom (except 
machinery) 478,148/.; machinery and millwork, 517,836/. ; 
chemicals and chemical and medicinal preparations, 187,968/.; and 
parcel post, 218,058/, 

The exports of foreign and colonial merchandise for the seven 
months ended 31st July, 1897, were valued at 37,378,975l. as 
compared with 34,056,103/. for the corresponding period of 1896, 


an increase this year of 3,322,872I. 
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III.—THE PROPUCTION OF COAL IN 1896. 
a.—In British India. 


According to an article published in a recent issue of the 
Times of India, there are few features of the new industrial era 
slowly dawning upon India more significant than the steady 
development of the coal industry. In ten years, that Journal 
states, the output of Indian coal has been more than 
doubled, and if the rate of progress has been slower than 
that of Japan, it has a prospect of greater endurance. . 
Japan has now reached the limit of her productive © 
capacity, whereas there is every reason to hope that the rate of ' 
increase in the Indian output may be steadily maintained for 
many years tocome. Ten years ago the total quantity of coal 
produced in India was 1,388,487 tons ; last year the quantity was 
3,839,018 tons. Ten years ago thie valuable Singareni deposits in 
the Nizam’s territory were ‘untouched ; last year they yielded 
262,681 tons, and would have been still more productive but for 
certain unforeseen accidents. Then, the Baluchistan and Burmah 
coalfields had not been laid under contribution ; now, Baluchistan 
has produced 10,572 tons—though in 1895 its output was more 
than double that quantity—and Burmab, which is only in its 
infancy as 2 coal-producing centre, has yielded 22,993 tons. No 
coal came from the Punjab in 1886 ; in 1896 the Punjab produced 
79,017 tons, though it may be noted that the exploratory 
operations in the province do not give promise of extensive 
developments. 

The greatest increase, apart from the Singareni mine, has been 
in Bengal, Assam, and Central India. During the ten years 
under notice, the Bengal output incc<sed from 1,186,802 tons to 
3,028,925 tons ; that of Assam from 70,859 tons to 177,259 tons ;. 
and that of Cential India from 13,539 tons to 115,386 tons. For 
the first time, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh neta in 
last year’s returns with an output of 1,000 tons. 

Colonel Gracey’s last report on the administration of railways 
in India gives valuable details of the progress of the various 
mines. The produce of Indian collieries is naturally used chiefly 
on the railways, and a typical example of pits supplying a railway 
is found in the Kurhurbaree and Serampore collieries, whence is 
drawn the entire supply of fuel for the prosperous East Indian 
system. These collieries produced last year 473,824 tons, being 
an increase of 31,476 tons as compared with the previous year, 
and they gave employment to 5,855 people. Assam coal has a suc- 
cessful future before it, for not only has its output grown considerably 
during 1896, but the demand is far in excess of the outturn. It is 
not only used by railways, but by ocean and inland steamers, mills, 
and factories. The prospects of Burmah coal are equally promis- 
ing. Hitherto the Letkonbin pits have only been supplying out- 
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crop coal, but a new deep shaft is now being sunk, and when it is 
completed only round coal of superior quality will be supplied. 
Briquettes are being manufactured at these mines, and the Burmah 
railway is experimenting with three hundred tons of these 
products. 

The most remarkable instance of the development of the Indian 
coal industry is found ia the Singareni colliery, in the Nizam’s 
territory, worked by the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, Limited. 
It is true that the output last year was not so large as in 1895, 
amounting to 262,681 tons as compared with 292,914 tons in the 
preceding year. But the productive possibilities of the Singareni 
mines have been demonstrated beyond all cavil, and when the new 
workings which are now being opened up are contributing their” 
quota, Singareni coal should hold a still more prominent place in 
the Indian market. 

A noteworthy feature of Colonel Gracey’s report is that which 
calls attention to the decrease in the consumption of English 
coal on Indian railways. Last year the quantity of English 
coal used on the various lines in British India decreased by no 
less than 26°59 per cent. It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that Indian coaltook the place of the English product to 
any great extent. The increase in the consumption of Indian 
coal on Indian railways was only 5:16 per cent. Coke principally 
took the place of the ousted English coal, and showed an increase 
of 38°34. Wood fuel is also a little more popular, but patent. 
fuel shows a decrease of 59°38 per cent. Yet while the increase 
in the consumption of Indian coal is not large at present, it may 
be assumed that it will gradually beat all its competitors on the 
railways. Indeed, it does not seem improbable that in the near 
future English coal will be almost unknown on the Indian lines. 
When the Singareni pits have increased their output they will 
presumably be drawn upon more largely by the railway com- 
panies, which at present are the chief consumers of English 
coal. Enyland’s loss is India’s gain, for it is manifest that 
the growing coal industry is providing one of those fresh . outlets 
for the employment of the surplus population which the country 
so greatly needs. 

The returns of the average number of people employed in the 
mines are incomplete, but ‘it may be estimated that in those pits 
which have sent in statements the total number of workmen is 
18,186, and the propability is that, in round numbers, there are 
twenty thousand coal-miners in India. 

The small number of casualties in Indian mines is a trust- 
worthy proof of the precautions taken in working them, Last 
year the number of persons killed was 23, and those injured 
numbered 102. Considering the risky nature of the occupation 
and the conspicuous tendency to carelessness which is one of the 
peculiarities of the Indian workman, this must be taken as a very 
small casualty list. 
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b.—In Spain. 


According to statistics published in the Revista Minera, the 
production of coal in Spain amounted to 1,830,771 tons in 1896, 
as compared with 1,739,075 tons in 1895; 44,000 tons of lignite 
were produced in 1896 as against 44,008 tons in 1895. By far 
the greatest quantity of coal comes from the province of Asturias, 
the output of which in 1896 was 1,122,700 tons. The Balearic 
Isles furnish the greater part of the lignite produced. 


c.—In the United States. 


The compilation of the statistics of coal production in the 
United States in 1896, which has just been completed by Mr. E. W. 
Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, shows, says the 
“Tron Age,” that the product in 1896 was 190,639,959 sho:t tons, 
valued at 195,557,649 dols., against 193,117,530 short tons, valued 
at 197,799,043 dols. in 1895, a decrease of 2,477,571 short tons 
in amount and of 2,241,394 dols. in value. The decrease in 
product was entirely in that of Pennsylvanian anthracite. The 
output of bituminous coal shows au increase of about 
1,750,000 tons. The anthracite product of Pennsylvania decreased 
neatly 4,250,000 tons. It is a notable feature, however, that 
there was a decrease in the value of the bituminous product of 
over 1,600,000 dols., notwithstanding the increased output, and 
that there was a comparative increa-e in the value of anthracite 
although, on account of the smaller production, it did not equal 
the value in 1895. The average price obtained for anthracite at 
the mines increased from 1.41 do]. in 1895 to 1.51 dol. in 1896. 
The average price fur bituminous declined fro: 86 to 83 cents. 

Among the important bituminous coal- producing States, 
Pennsylvania, of course, stands first, with an output of nearly 
50,000,000 tons. Illinois is second with nearly 20,00C,000 tons, 
or more than 75 per cent. of the combined product of West 
Virginia and Ohio, which come third and fourth respectively. 
The race between Ohio and West Virginia was very close in 1896, 
there being but 1,000 tons difference, and thé output of each 
nearly 13,000,000 tons. These four States yield about 70 per cent 
of the total bituminous production. . 

Pennsylvania’s bituminous product was a little more than 
1,000,000 tons less than in 1895. Ohio lost 480,000 tons. West 
Virginia increased her output about 1,500,000 tons, and Illinois 
about 2,900,000 tuns. The other important States showing 
increased production were Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Indian 
Territory, Kentucky, Maryland, and Texas ; while Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming showed decreased production. 
West Virginia had the most important increase among the 
Appalachian States, Illinois in the Middle West, and Colorado 
was the only State in the Rocky Mountain region whose production 
increased, 
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IV.—COMPETITION IN THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF RUSSIA. 


H.M. Consul at Warsaw, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, 
dated July 22nd last, reports the opening at Warsaw of a new 
factory for the enamelling of iron goods for household use, the 
director being a Belgian, the manager a Frenchman. The capital 
of the company is 75,0002, in 6,000 shares of 12/. 10s, each ; 
these have been subscribed in Belgium. 

Attentien should be drawn to these shares, as the Russian 
Ministry of Finance formerly refused to sanction the issue of 
shares at such a Jow price, the average price of industrial shares 
being 50/. to 100/., but the tendency of Jate has been to diminish the 
value of the shares so as to give them a wider circulation. 

There are also being started in the district of Warsaw at the 
present time the first electrical works, with a capital of 200,000/., 
most of which is in German hands, the technical engineer being 
also a German. 

One of the largest German firms of aniline dyers has just 
obtained a concession for operating in Russia, 

New cotton works, with a capital of 200,000/., have just been 
started at Lodz, the centre of the cotton and wool industry in the 
Warsaw district. The capital is divided into 4,000 shares of 501. 
each, which have been taken up by Gormans already, 

At Lowicz, chemical works have been started by Belgians, 
with a capital of 60,000/. in shares of 25/. each, five out of the 
seven managers being either Belgians or Frenchmen. 

Belgians, French, and Germans have, the Consul states, almost a 
monopoly of commercial] enterprise in Russia, There would appear 
to ke no difficulty in obtaining capital in those countries, and 
especially in Belgium, for any really sound enterprise in Russia, 
but it appears to be as difficult to draw British @apital to Russia as 
itis to induce British manufacturers to do business in a way to suit 
the local market. 

During the last six years 200,000,000 francs of Belgian capital 
have been invested in Russia, on much of which (for instance the 
iron works at Ekaterinoslav which were offered to aud refused by 
au English syndicate) they are getting 40 per cent. interest. 

Russia is a country only partially developed in every way, and 
requiring foreign help for a long time to come to complete her 
development. That foreign help she is prepared to pay well for, 
and it appears a great pity that Great Britain should stand back and 
let other countries do the work and take the profits. 

Before the expansion and development of British colonies, the 
overflow from England of British capital and enterprise was forced 
to find an outlet in foreign countries, but now that it can 
find room for itself in the colonies where business is done in an 
English way in the English language it is not so keen about foreign 
trade with its special local requirements. 

Moreover, at the period referred to, foreigners had no other 
country to which to apply, as Great Britain alone had spare capital 
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to help in the development of another country as well as perfected 


- tdanufactures with which no other country could compete. 


Foreigners were, therefore, obliged to apply to Euyland and to 

obtain British capital and goods on whatever terms British mer- 
chants chose to ask. 
.. Now, however, the old order has changed ; French, Germans, and 
Belgians offer capital and goods on terms more favourable than 
Englishmen find it worth while to accept, whilst the British appetite 
for foreign trade is spoilt by the field offered by the colonies, 

All the same it is a pity to deliberately throw away so fair a field 
for enterprise as Russia will be for many years to come. It is to be 
hoped that there is still to be found in England the old spirit of en- 
terprise which founded that English company in Russia some 300 
years ago, which, under the names of ‘‘ The Russia Company ” and 
“ The English Factory,” had for so long a monopoly of foreign trade 
with Russia. 

The Consul concludes as follows :— 

“ We cannot now make sure of getting, as of old, 30 or 40 per cent. 
on our own terms, but there is plenty of room for capitalin business 
which would give a safe 10 to 20 per cent., and there is room also 
for imported goods if we care to manufacture them to suit our 
buyers, and to sell them on terms as favourable as those offered by 
other nations. 

“Many British firms, when told that to do business in Russia 
4 or 6 or even 8 months’ credit must be given, reply. ‘Oh! we are 
not money-lenders. But this is not money-lending, itis the way in 
which business in this country is done.” 


| 
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V.—OPENING FOR BRITISH 8S. SERVICE TO 
BREMEN AND THE WESER PORTS. 


A Report dated July 19th last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from H.M. Consul Geveral at Hamburg, stating that the 
“North German Lloyd” Steainship Company at Bremen has 
recently sold its fleet of seven steamers (measuring each about 
1,000 tons gross), employed hitherto in the trade between 
the Weser ports and the United Kingdom, to the Bremen Steam- 
‘ship Company “Argo.” The latter is a company which, up to the 
present, has traded chiefly with the Baltic ports, and which has 
now, in view of its increased importance, raised its share capital 
to about £125,000 sterling. 

This sale may be regarded as a matter of some _ interest, 
_ and, the Consul General states, of possible importance for 
British shipping,, inasmuch as the regular seaborne trade 
between the Weser-and the United Kingdom has for many 
years been almost monopolised by the “North German 
Lloyd,’ in consequence of its powerful position; and no other 
Company, whether British or foreign, has been able to compete, 
for any length of time at least, with the low rates of freight 
asked on these lines by the ‘‘ North German Lloyd”’ steamers. 

The monopoly of the “ North German Lloyd” in this respect 
having ceased to exist, there would now seem to be a better 
chance for British shipowners to run regular lines. of 
steamers between London, Hull, etc., and Bremen-Bremer- 
haven, with, in course of time, some prospect of _ profit, 
For. it may be observed that the seven steamers employed as 
above mentioned are stated to have given, over a series 
of years, an averaye dividend of seven per cent., and this in spite 
of their comparatively large coal consumption. In a_ report 
recently published, the “North German Lloyd” states that 
the chief reason for its having divested itself of its steamers 
employed in the European trade, has been that the company’s 
interests are (and have been always) principally concentrated 
upon the working and development of its Transatlantic steam- 
ship lines; but it may also be pointed out that, particularly 
since the Weser~ has been rendered navigable for sea- 
going vessels of a larger class as far as Bremen, the seaborne trade 
between that and the other Weser ports and the United Kingdom 
(as well as other parts of Europe) might, under energetic and 
enterprising management, be rendered of much greater importance 
than it is at present. 

During the past year (1896), the aggregate volume of the import 
and export trade (by sea) of Bremen-Bremerhaven with other 
European countries amounted to 1,370,257 tons, valued at 
£15,340,000 sterling ; but only a comparatively small propertion— 
viz.,345,140 tons, valued at £3,790,000 sterling—of this aggregate 
consists of trade with the United Kingdom. 

A comparison, moreover, between the volume and value of the 
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import and export trade between the United Kingdom and Bremen- 
Bremerhaven, with the volume and value of the trade between 
the United Kingdom and Hamburg during the past year, which is 
given in the following statement, will show the present relative 


insignificance of the former, viz. :— 


Imports from United Exports to United; 
Kingdom. Kingdom. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 


Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Bremen-Bremerhaven 256,381 2,265,000 88,759 1,525,000 
Hambarg 2,318,650 | 20,497,000 863,776 | 19,140,000 


Persons of experience at Bremen are of opinion that this 
great preponderance of Hamburg in the import and export trade 
between North Western Germany and the United Kingdom is 
greatly owing to its favourable geographical position and 
to the important facilities offered by the river Elbe for communica- 
tion with the interior of Germany ; but it is likewise due in some 
measure to the numerous lines of steamers running between the 
Elbe and ports of the United Kingdom, and to the constant 
opportunities offered for shipping goods to and from Hamburg, at 
comparatively low rates of freight. It is thought, the Consul 
General states, that the establishment of more frequent and 
regular steam communication hetween the United Kingdom and 
the Weser ports would, in course of time, also lead to the 
extension of the seaborne trade between British ports and Bremen- 
Bremerhaven. 


i | 
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VI.—THE RAILWAYS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Of the Railways already constructed, in course of construction, 
or projected in the African Continent, the most important systems 
are :—The Egyptian, now being pushed forward in the provinces of 
Upper Egypt, via Keneh, and Assouan—The Cape Colony and 
South African service generally, including the through line via the 
Transvaal to Natal, and the Northern line to Mafeking. The 
line from Beira on the East Coast through Portuguese Territory 
to Buluwayo in Rhodesia :—The British East African Railway in 
course of construction from Mombasa to Uganda on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza : —The projected line in British Central Africa from Zomba 
and Blantyre to Chiromo ;—and, in West Africa, the Loandar 
Congo Free State, and Dakkar railways, also those lines 
at present only projected, which, starting from Lagos and from 
some point on the Gold Coast, will eventually open up to trad ° 
the vast hinterland in British West Africa watered by the Nige 
and its affluents. 

Ina Report on the Finances, Administration and Condition of 
Egypt, presented to Parliament in February last, Lord Cromer 
states that good progress has been maie on the line between 
Girgeh and Keneh, and by the end of 1897 it is expected that 
through railway communication will be established from Cairo 
to Assouan. With regard to the narrow gauge railway between 
Trinkitat and Tokar, H.M. Consul at Suakin stated in March last, 
that no progress was made in the construction in 1896, though 
rails, sleepers, and a locomotive had been received, but that work 
upon it had since been resumed. 

Further south, the next important line from the coast 
towards the interior of Africa is the Mombasa-Uganda railway 
in course of constructon: the projected French line from 
Djiboutior Obock to Harrar in Abyssinia cannot be said to have 
yet come within the range of practical undertakings. 

In the general question of British Colonial expansion there is 
no present development more important than the railway that is 
being carried from Mombasa up to the Lake region, In 
Mombasa England possesses a grand double harbour and an 
excellent base ; but the virtual impossibility, with only the exist- 
ing means of transport, of permanently maintaining her position 
on and beyond the Lake, distant fully 425 miles trom the coast 
as the crow flies, and 650 or more by the shortest practicable 
route, through very difficult country, was soou acknowledged, and 
then the railway project gained the support of public men of all 
shades of opinion. 

The projected line will be a single one, and the speed will average 
12miles per hour. The rails are steel, 50 1b. per yard ; the sleepers, 
in the main, of creosoted fir. 

Acccrding to a report published by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce the line, in April last, had been completed to a distance 
of 45 miles from Mombasa, and the chief engineer, Mr. Whitehead, 
B 
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hopes to have the permanent-way laid up to 120 miles from that 
port by August 31st. At the end of 1898 he thinks the railway 
will be finished to Kikuyu, which is 300 miles from the starting 
point. The whole length from terminus to terminus as originally 
surveyed was to be about 600 miles, but it is likely now to be 
considerably shortened. Mr. Francis W. Fox, who has just 
returned from Mombasa, and has travelled over a portion of the 
line, gives the following interesting account of it :— 

At Kikuyu the climate is very similar to that of Scotland, 
and here the most important sanatorium for officials resident 
in East Africa will probably be established. Captain Slater, 
R.E., has already successfully constructed an excellent bullock 
and cart read to Victoria Nyanza, a distance of about 350 miles, 
so that when the railway is open to Kikuyu the chief difficulties 
in connection with the transpo:t of goods and passengers to 
Uganda will be surmounted, ard the main purpose of this railway 
as a potent instrument for the administration and civilisation of 
the vast lake district of Central Equatoria] Alrica will be largely 
accomplished. The construction of the first 45 miles of the rail- 
way has involved heavy earthworks and bridges, and there have 
been many delays such as attend the initiation of such enter- 
prises in a new country. But now that these are overcome the 
construction of the railway will make rapid progress. 

Commercially, this undertaking opens up not only the superb 
area actually traversed, but also the immense region around and 
beyond Lake Victoria and within the British sphere of influence. 
It is estimated that the line will be « saving to the Government 
in the carriage of necessary stores and of ofticials to Uganda. It 
will also contribute to the world’s food supply, by making 
practicable the export of vast supplies of grain where the cost of 
carriage to the sea is at present prohibitive, and it is impossible to 
measure the probable expansion of trade from beyond the Lake, 
which, by aid of steamers cheaply transported by rail to these 
waters, may hereafter be created. 

The Germans in East Africa on the mainland opposite to the 
Islands of Pemba and Zanzibar have commenced the opening up of 
that portion of the African continent by the construction of a line 
starting from the Port of Tanga into the Usambara district, vid 
Muhesa and Kirogwe, and a central railway to Ukami from the 
more important port of Dar-es-Salaam, the seat of the Colonial 
Administration, 1s projected. 

No railways have as yet been constructed in that territory known 
as British Central Africa, but Sir H. Johnston, H.M. Commissioner 
for British Central Africa in his Report in 1896 wrote, “ During 
the year 1895 the African Lakes Corporation has sent a well- 


equipped survey party to report on the best route to be followed 
by a railway counecting Blautyre with Chiromo, and thus with 
the direct all-the-year-round water communication with the coast. 
Two routes are offered to the Company, one being slightly more 
circuitous than the other, but offering less difficulties in the way 
of steep gradients. Both routes will ascend the valley of the Ruo 
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from Chiromo almost to its junction with the river Tuchila. It is 
hoped that at this point—the Tuchila Ruo Junction—the Blantyre 
Railway may ultimately connect with the railway which it is 
intended to build from Quilimane to the British frontier,” 

In the latest report on the same district, presented to Parliament 
in July, 1897, Cousul and Acting-Commissioner Sherpe again urges 
the construction of the above line in the following words :— 


“The great need of the Protectorate at the present time is a_ 


railway to connect Chiromo with Blantyre, and eventually to go 
north from Blantyre v7 Zomba to the Upper Shiré and the lake. 
With the trade now existing in British Central Africa, and the 
large increase of planting operations, a narrow-gauge railway would 
undoubtedly pay a dividend from the commencement.” The railway 
from the sea-port of Quilimane in Portuguese territory, referred to 
in the above reports, is tu be carried to a point on the British 
Central African border just above the rapids on the Ruo river, a 
distance of about 190 or 200 miles. A decree of the Lisbon 
Government nas recently been published authorising the Zambesi 
Railway Company, a Portuguese corporation, to issue 4 per cent. 
bonds to the amount of 1,400,000/, redeemable at par in 65 years 
or less. This sum will constitute the capital of this company, and 
will be expended in constructing and working the said railway, 
which must be completed by the end of the year 1900. 

To the south of Quilimane is the port of Beira, also in Portuguese 
territory, whence starts the railway which isto run via Foutesvill: 
and Umtali to Salisbury, in Rhodesia, affording a short cut to the 
coast for the exports of the new English Colony. Much of the 
line has been finished: it has already reached British territory and 
is being pushed forward with great energy. The opening of this 
line will mark the commencement of a new era in the future 
of Rhodesia and the neighbouring parts, and when the line from 
Cape Town vid Mafeking to Buluwayo is also completed the whole 
of the new district will have an outlet for its goods without passing 
through foreign territory. 

The last port on the Portuguese east coast having railway com- 
munication with the interior is Lourengo Marques, situated on the 
magnificent harbour of Delagoa Bay. This is a terminus of the 
Netherlands Railway Company, which has ramifications all over the 
Transvaal Republic. Durban on the Natal Railway may 
be said to be another terminus of the same line, and the rivalry for 
the trade of the Transvaal is very keen between Lourengo Marques 
and Durban. From a report of H.M. Consul at the former place 
it would appear that the tonnage of the goods imported vid Delagoa 
Bay is greater than that via Darban, but the calwe of the goods 
imported vii the latter port is in excess of the other, the reason given 
being that the arrangements for the transit of the goods at Delagoa 


Bay being sti!l in a somewhat primitive state, the more valuable 
goods that have to be more carefully handled are sent vid Natal. 


With reference to the Delagoa Bay Railway, however, H.M. . 


Consul at Lourengo Marques, in a recent report to the Foreign 
Office (Annual Series 1,904), speaking of the traderivalries between 
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the ports of South and South-east Africa, says that the poi nt, too, 
not to be overlooked is that the future lies probably more with 
Lourengo Marques than with the favoured ports further south. 

The Cape, with its 1,060 miles to Johannesburg, cannot long - 

hope to control any preponderant share of the traffic to that 
market ; while at Lourengo Marques, asplendid harbour, a great 
bay, and well-worked landing and railway methods must eventually 
draw both ships and goods te a port only 390 miles distant. 
* The Northern Transvaal railways—namely : Pretoria, Pieters- 
burg; Komati-Selati Goldfields; Nelspruit, or Machada dorp, 
Pilgrim’s Rest, and Lydenburg ; some already in hand, others pro- 
jected—will all converge on Delagoa Bay, nut only as their feeder, 
but as the outlet for the wealth of the rich districts they are 
desizned to open up. 

The tonnage of goods carried by the Lourengo Marques Railway 
during the year was 159,/45 tons (of 1,000 kilos.) against 88,276 
tons in 1895 ; the number of trains despatched, 2,357 ; the number 
of kilometres covered by trains, 412,847; whilst the length of 
line open was 89 kiloms., the same as in 1898. 

Natal is well supplied with railways from Durban, the chief port, 
to Pietermaritzburg, the capital, and thence to Ladysmith, where 
the main line divides, one branch passing by Newcastle to the 
Transvaal, the other proceeding direct to Harrismith in the Orange 
Free State. A branch line completed to Verulam, 19 miles from 
Durban, is now being pushed forward to the Tugela 
River, which separates Natal from Zululand, and will probably 
eventually be carried on for the opening up of the latter place. 
Since the opening of the through line, the trade of Natal has so 
much increased as to threaten the commercial supremacy of Cape 
Colony itself. As shown in an article in the Board of Trade 
Journal for July, the trade of Natal with the Transvaal showed 
an increase of 205 per cent. in 1896 as compared with 1895, while 
the improvement as regards the Cape Colony trade was only 
15 per cent. 

This, it is stated, is entirely due to the new railway, and affords 
a further proof, if one were needed, of the usefulness of the policy 
of extending railway systems in opening up new countries. ‘The 
statistics of the railways of Cape Colony, published trom time to 
time in the Board of Trade Journal, speak for themselves, and 
when the line trending due north via Mafeking reaches Bula- 
wayo, a considerable increase in trade must result, 

‘The German Colonies of South-West Africa, Great Namaqua- 
land, Damaraland, e!c., have not as yet initiated or even formulated 
any railway system, though it has been stated that a line may be 
projected to connect Swakop Mouth with a poiat on the borders of 
Matabeleland, passing through Otavi and having a branch running to 
Wiudhock. On the other hand, in Portuguese West Africa, which 
bounds the German colonies on the north, there is a railway from 
the coast to the interior, of about 2255 miles in length, 
The Revue Scientifique, speaking of this line, states that it 
starts from Loanda, which, although it has lost much of its former 
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importance, has still no less than 50,000 inhabitants, some 1,200 or 
1,500 of whom are Europeans, The end of the line is at Ambaca- 
Lucalla, The rails are of steel, and weigh 20 kilograms a metre. 
The sleepers are not of metal, but of fir, chemically treated, which 
prevents the ravayes cf ants. The average cost of constructing 
the line, including the interest on the money invested, was 
111, 110 francs per kilometre. If the taxes and the difference be 
tween the nominal and the issue price of the bonds are taken into 
consideration, the cost per kilometre amounts to 144,000 francs, 
which is not excessive when the numerous difficulties in the way 
of construction are remembered. 

The question of libour was easily solved. As soon as it was 
decided to build the railroad the natives came in crowds to offer 
their services, and iv 1890 there were 3,000 men employed on the 
works, 

The locomotives weigh, on an average, 25 tons. The speed 
of the trains averages 20 kilometres an hour as far as Oeiras; from 
there to Delatando, 15 kilometres au hour; and for the rest of. 
the route, 20 kilometres. It formerly took ten or twelve days to 
go from Loanda to Ambaca. It now takes about twenty-three 
hours. 

In the report of H.M. Consul at Loanda recently to hand, 
it is stated that the directors of the Royal Trans-African 
Railway have obtained a concession from the Government to 
carry the line on from Ambaca to Malange another 150 kiloms., and 
a fine tract of country will then be opened up. All the material and 
rolling-stock is of Belgian make. Inthe south of Angola (Portu- 
guese West Africa) there is a small local railway, which runs from 
Catumbella to Benguella, a distance of 15 kiloms. It is badly 
constructed, but it facilitates the transport of goods and produce, 
and saves the trouble of getting native labourers, besides pre- 
venting robberies of the rubber by the carriers, who steal and then 
immerse their loads in water so as to make up the weight. 

The Consul adds that preliminary studies have been made for a 
line to start from Benguella or Mossammedes to the hinterland as 
far as Caconda. The starting point has not yet been clecided. 
This line would open up a large tract of country, rich in minerals, 
rubber, and cattle. If the company is formed, it would be well 
for British manufacturers to look to their laurels, and not allow 
themselves to be cut out by Belgian firms. 

The Congo Free State lies immediately to the North of Angola. 
A desyatch from Sir F. R. Plunkett, H.M. Minister at Brussels, 
has been received at the Foreign Office, enclosing an extract from 
the “ Mouvement Geographique,” of July 4th last, which states 
that during the season 1896-97, 100 kilometres have been added 
to the line in course of construction from Matadi, on the coast, to 
Stanley Pool, making 292 kilometres completed up to now. If the 
present rate of advance be continued it is calculated that the line 
will reach Stanley Pool before June, 1898. The number of 
locomotives in use on this line is 41, and more rolling stock has 
recently been ordered by the company. 
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The German colonies in the Gulf of Guinea have not yet com- 
menced any railway construction, and the British colonies of the 
West Coast are almost as behindhand. The report for Lagos 
ssued by the Colonial Office for 1895 stated that the close of that 
year saw the commencement of the most important public works 
ever undertaken by the Lagos Government, including the building 
of a railway, the first section of which will run to Otta, a distance 
of about 20 miles. The cost of this work is to be met bya 
Government loan, end it is confidently anticipated that the 
growing prosperity of the colony, as shown by the published 
statistics, will enable such a loan to be raised on easy terms. 
The report goes on to say that the facilities offered by a railway, 
both for the development of trade and for Government purposes, 
can hardly be overrated in such acolony as Lagos, where carts 
and cartroads are unknown, rivers are open for a few months in 
the year only, and the rich produce of the interior must still be 
carried to the coast in 40 or 50 Ib. loads on the heads of natives, a 


- method of transport as costly as it is primitive. 


Sir Gilbert Carter, governor of Lagus, likewise recently stated that 
the line was to be carried on to Abbeokuta, and that it was hoped 
that this would be only the frst section of a system which would 
embrace the most important districts of the Yoruba country, and, 
eventually, reach the Niger. 

With revard to the Gold Coast Colony, in the last report of the 
Colonial Office, which was presented to Parliament in February 
last, but deals with the year 1895, the railway policy of this colony 
is stated to be, generally—the construction of a line of 50 or 60 
miles in length from the place best adapted for development 
as a harbour. What that place shall be is under consideration. 
Appam has been suggestei by Captaiz Lang, R.E., who has 
surveyed a route from that place. Accra, not unnaturally, has 
its advocates, and there may be other proposals,” 
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VII.—THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tamatave, the principal port of the island of Madagascar, was 
visited in 1896 by so many vessels—the tonnage,steamers and sailing 
vessels together, amounting to upwards of 300,000 tons—that a 
commercial movement of considerable importance might be argued 
from the figures. 

But, according to the report of the Italian Consul at Tamatave 
published in the “ Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali,” this activity 
is more apparent than real. The steamers for the most part carry 
nothing but material and supplies for the Administration, which 
the sailing vessels distribute among the various places on the 
coast, and purely commercial transactions form but a very small 
part of the total. The entire importation by the three ports of 
Tamatave, Mananzary, and Port Dauphin in the year 1896 did 
not exceed 6,900,000 francs (276,000/.) in value, and this figure 
is lower than any previous one during the last 16 or 17 years. 

With regard to the shipping, and in consequence of the frequent 
passage of French steamers and sailing vessels, which the 
Administration use in preference for the revictualling of the 
troops, the French flag counts for three-fourths of the whole and 
the German and English for the remaining fourth, the American 
and Italian not being represented at all. 

It is impossible to gather exact details from official sources, 
but it is easy to see that, although the import trade has not 
much declined owing to the influx of immigrants who have aided 
in keeping the consumption up to a certain point, the export 
trade has been reduced by political events toa minimum. The 
year 1896 was remarkable for a great influx of immigrants, coming 
chiefly from the neighbouring cvlonies of Mauritius and Réunion 
and from Cape ports and France. Out of the number, not more 
than 10 per cent., however, may be set down as having come to 
stay definitely or for some years. The greater part of them, after 
having undergone some months of misery and fever, have used 
their last resources in flight. Some have tried to open up trade, 
but many of these, discouraged by the general apathy of affairs, 
have realised their little investments as well as they could, and 
left the place. Nor do the miners, chiefly from the Cape and 
the Transvaal, hold on much longer, and it isonly the Asiatics and 
Chinese, who have come in large numbers, who settle themselves 
wherever they see a chance of carrying on a little retail 
trade. Industrial and agricultural enterprises have been 
hitherto almost entirely disregarded, and, in fact, the enthusiasm 
of early days has cooled down to quite a depressing extent. 

There is no doubt, however, that Madagascar, as the possession 
of a civilised power, presents a large field for activity, but hitherto 
‘concessions of lands have been granted free to French subjects only, 
while foreigners have had to buy them, and French subjects alone 
‘have the right to tender for contracts or works, as if their offers were 
‘much superior to foreign ones. Under such conditions foreigners 
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will rather abandon so inhospitable a country and carry their 
capital and resources, their strength and energy, elsewhere. 

The only public works of any utility hitherto undertaken have 
been—the canalisation of the lagoons to connect Tamatave and 
Andevorante, and so shorten by about 100 kilometres the route 
between Tamatave and Antananarivo, and the construction of the 
waggon road, which, commencing at Mahatsara on the Ande- 
vorante river, is to penetrate to Antananarivo. The former of these 
undertakings, having absorbed a certain amount of capital, is at 
present in abeyance; the latter, which had been pushed forward 
with much activity, has been so cut up by the stormy rains that it 
will have, in great part, to be done all over again. 

With the exception of these two undertakings, there has been 
nothing seriously done up tonow. The island continues to be, as 
in the past, without direct telegraphic communication with Europe 
for want of a properly placed cable. The railway which is to 
connect Tamatave with Antananarivo is still on paper only, but 
a Bill has been laid before the French Chamber to authorise the 
Colonial Minister to grant to the “Société Frangaise d’Etudes et 
d’Explorations ”” in Madagascar the concession of such a line. 

“Le Monde Economique” reports that, in the preamble to this 
Bill, it is stated that, ever since the occupation of Madagascar, the 
Colonialauthorities have been considering the establishment of a 
means of communication between Antananarivo and the coast. 

The political situation and topographical conditions render 
approach to the island on the west impossible ; the plans laid 
down, consequently, aim at opening up communications between 
the capital and the east coast, where is situated the port of Tama- 
tave. The waggon road, now in course of construction, will be 
sufficient for some time to meet the wants of transport in a 
satisfactory manner as regards cost and despatch, but a railway 
may be considered as indispensable for the industrial and agricul- 
tural development of Imerina and the surrounding districts. The 
insufficient resources of the colony, and the urgent necessity of 
first opening out different portions by means of less ambitious 
means of communication, will not permit her, for some time, to 
undertake schemes of this importance. The working of the rail- 
way should, however, prove profitable enough if rightly directed, 
and if the rates are in accordance with the economical situation of 
the country. It would appear, therefore, to be a matter for 
private enterprise. 

Several piopositions for the concession of a railway from 
Antananarivo to the coast have been presented tu the French 
Colonial Office by bona fide capitalists. The Minister has thought 
it best to put aside such of these as are based on the guarantee of 
interests—their acceptance would, in fact, have drawn not only 
the colony, but the State itself, intu dangerous financial paths, and 
at the same time have placed a serious obstacle in the way of the 
further development of the island’s railways. 

The applications for concessions implying a guarantee being set 
on one side, there remain those which, as in the United 
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States, have as basis the granting to the concessionaire of lands 
and mines. An important group of capitalists belonging to 
the chief commercial circles of Bordeaux has been studying the 
system with a view to its application to the railway from 
Antananarivo to the coast, and the government, after a long discus- 
sion, has come to an agreement with this group as to a projected 
treaty. 

This treaty, or agreement, includes :-— 

1, The concession for ninety-nine years of a railway from Antana- 
narivo to the coast, and, if necessary, of a port to be established 
either on the Iharvea, or on one of the lakes or lagoons bordering 
on the coast, or on the coast itself. 

2. The concession of arable land, to be selected by the company, 
and of the mines which may exist under such land. 

The railway is to connect Antananarivo with a navigable way 
which the colony undertakes to create, either out of its own 
resources or by a concession, between Andevorante and Tamatave. 
In case this way should not be established in one year or less 
before the date fixed for the opening of the railway to traffic, the 
company will undertake to establish it and work it by means of a 
tax on the traffic. 

The construction of about 190 kilometres of line in an un- 
healthy region will thus be avoided, and the possible establish- 
ment of a new port between Tamatave and Andevorante is 
provided for. The surveys already made, show in fact that the 
line of railway ought to follow the valley of the Iharoka and one 
of its tributaries, and reach the ccast some distance from Tamatave. 
In order to guarantee the company against any competition which 
would ruin it, and be of no advantage to the colony, the latter 
undertakes not to construct or concede the construction, during 
the period of the company’s concession of any line connecting 
Antananarivo with the coast between Tamatave and Inahanane. 
The company will, in addition, but for a period of 15 years only, 
have a right of preference over branch lines connecting its own 
line either with the sea or with any point in Imerina, and over all 
other lines terminating at Antananarivo. 

As the undertaking bears neither subvention nor guarantee of 
interest, it is only on the profits of the working that the company 
can reckon to get back its capital and indemnify it for its risks ; 
for the working up of the land and mines will entail heavy 
sacrifices on its part, and will be, at first at any rate, a means of 
developing its traffic and increasing its credit, rather than « direct 
source of profit. On the other hand, until waggon roads shall 
have been laid down and the employ of draught animals shall 
have become general in the district, the railway will only serve for 
the transport of merchandise having a sufficiently great value in 
comparison with their weight, for this kind alone can bear the 
heavy expenses of transport by beasts of burden to or from the 
station of departure or arrival. The time granted for the con- 
struction of the line is fixed at six years, the concessionaire will 
have every advantage in the execution of the works as rapidly as 
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possible, in order to avoid the loss of interest and hasten the work- 
ing up of the land, but exceptional circumstances will also have 
to be reckoned with, such as the difficulty of providing labour, the 
coming upon land of bad quality, the want of complete security in 
certain districts, &c. On account of such eventualities, a shorter 
period could not be granted, and it is better to fix a certain time, 
leaving to the concessionaire the responsibibility of all delays 
which do not arise from unavoidable causes. 

The area of land granted by the treaty amounts to about 520,000 
hectares, or 2,600 hectares per kilometre of railway, the proportion 
being about the same as was granted in the United States for the 
Union Pacific line and the Central Pacific and Kansas Pacific lines, 
and much less than was granted for the Texas Pacific and Northern 
Pacitic lines. The permission given to the company to choose the 
land which is to be granted to them is surrounded by restrictions 
necessary for the working by the colony of the land reserved to it, 
and in order to ensure free access to the stations for the neighbour- 
ing districts. The company, besides, will only become proprietors 


_ of these concessions as the railway is finished and in working 


order. 

The privilege granted to the company of working mines will 
be limited to the subsoil of the ground of which they shall become 
the proprietors ; these lands not being in a region actually known 
to be auriferous, the privilege will not interfere with the mining 
industry. It should, on the contrary, contribute to it, for if the 
company discovers any placings of real value it will be to their 
interest to work them in the interest of the traffic of the lines, With 
regard to the ports themselves, no pilot, lighterage, or other ser- 
vice has been established at anyone of them, including even Tama- 
tave, nor has there as yet been any talk of constructing lighthouses, 
docks, or other works of public utility. It is, however, certain 
that if the country is to be opened up all these things will have to 
be done soon; and as the country can furnish neither the superin- 
tending nor the manual labour for such work, as French emigrants 
are few in number, and Chinese and Annamite labour has proved 
inefficacious, recourse must be had to foreign hands. But emigra- 
tion to Madagascar should not be encouraged by other countries 
unless the French Government are prepared to accord the same 
treatment and protection to foreigners as to its own subjects. 

The Hova ofiicials who used to administer the Customs at the 
various ports of the coast have been replaced by French function- 
aries. But the staff being insufficient, several ports are still without 
officials, and there is little order as yet established in this branch 
of the Executive. 

It is admitted, in principle, that the import duty on foreign 
merchandise is 10 per cent. ad valorem. The value is fixed by 
‘invoices of the goods giving their cost price at the place of origin 
‘plus the cost of freight, etc., to Tamatave. It appears that the 
-Customs Authorities have recently applied this rule to the produce 
‘of the island itself ; for the ports which are still unprovided with 
-Customs are compelled to send their goods in transit to Tamatave, 
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where they have to pay the i0 per cent. duty, plus also the freight 
from the ports whence they come. In addition to the 10 per cent. 
duty, there are various other sorts of taxes, patents, and licences 
in the island as a means of raising revenues, full particulars of 
which have already been given on pp. 436 and 437 of the 
“ Board of Trade Journal ”’ for April last. ‘U'he natives not being 
able to pay these taxes, a system has been instituted resembling 
in form and result the Hova “corvee” which it has replaced. 
According to this system, every individual between the ages of 16 
and 60, owes fifty days yearly to the State. Certain classes of 
persons can purchase themselves free of these obligations, but in 
principle it is the same for all. Without affording any monetary 
profit, this system decreases in an appreciable degree the expenses 
of the Government for road making and vther works of public 
utility. 

The “ Politique Coloniale,” in an article on the commerce of 
Madagascar, states that all the goods imported for the natives are 
exclusively of American, British, and German origin. 

America furnishes good unbleached cottons and petroleum. 

England has tried to substitute unbleached English cottons for 
the American kinds, and has only partially succeeded, but is, on 
the other hand, without a rival for bleached and Indian cottons 
and handkerchiefs. 
' Rice comes from Mauritius, and is of three sorts—Bengal 
Chatrah-Ballam, and Saigon. Hardware comes from Londen and, 
Hamburg ; plates and enamelled woodware from London; rum 
from Mauritius chiefly, only a small quautity from Réunion. 
Brandy flavoured with aniseed is almost exclusively sent by 
Germauy in parcels of 12,000 bottles at a time. Soap, at one 
time imported from the Seychelles, comes partly from Mauritius, 
although Marseilles sends a little. Musical instruments come 
from Germany, and quinine azd bromide of potassium from 
England. 

The share of France, continues the report in the “ Politique 
Coloniale” is thus seen to be absolutely nil. Although it is true 
that French officials and colonists consume a certain amount of 
French produce, imported expressly for them, yet they would 
have consumed an identical amount if they had remained at home, 
' The principal article produced on the island is caoutchouc the 
best kind of which comes from the South, and is carried by the 
Castle Line to London or by the Oswald Line to Hamburg, 
Caoutchouc is also produced in all other parts of Madagascar— 
from the south-east via Mananjary from the west (Majunga), and 
from the north (Diego-Suarez). 
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VIII.—AMERICAN COMPETITION IN THE BRITISH 
IRON TRADE. 


(From an American point of view.) 


The “New York Engineering and Minirg Journal” states 
that the latest instance of American competition in the British iron 
trade is found in a recent adjudication of the contract for certain 
material for the Central Underground Railway in London. This 
is a new underground line, to be worked by electricity. The 
contract was for steel channels, angles, and other material for the 
cars, which are to have the steel frames frequently used in 
England, and the time of delivery, as well as the price, was under- 
stood tobe an important point in deciding the adjudication. When 
the bids were opened it was found that an American concern had not 
only made the lowest prices for the steel, but had also offered to 
make its delivery at least three months ahead of any of its British 
competitors. ‘The American company received the contract, in 
spite of some protests against sending the order abroad. 

There are other instances in point, including the letting of an 
important contract for Egypt toan American bidder. It is known 
also that some important Continental orders have gone to America 
in addition to the large contracts for rails taken some months ago. 
Besides these, there is now asteady sale in Great Britain for certain 
American products ; steel tinplate-bars from Pittsburg are found 
in many of the mills of Wales and Staffordshire, and steel billets 
are shipped in increasing quantities, as manufacturers realize the 
low price and high quality of American products. Another late 
instance is found in the fact that inquiries have been received 
in Pittsburg for steel pipe for the system of works which is 
to supply water in the Coolgardie gold-fields in Western Australia. 

These thing are seriously disturbing the British iron trade. 
German and Belgian competition is an old story, and is met with 
but little concern, especially on foreign orders. The American 
rivalry, however, is new, and, moreover, it is trom a quarter where 
the British ironmasters have not expected rivalry for their own 
trade. The practical exclusion from American markets they have 
long accepted, secure in their trade with other countries ; but iv 
is a different matter for the American mills to step in and under- 
sell them on their own ground. 

The fact is, says this American journal, that American 
competition has come to stay and will have to be reckoned 
with in all future calculations of the British trade. 
American mills have proved their ability, with the best 
machinery and the best skilled labour, to furnish iron and steel 
either in raw or manufactured forms at as low prices as any of 
their competitors, or lower; and to turn out large quantities of 
material in manufactured form in a shorter time than any of 
them. 
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IX.—COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE AT PANAMA. 


Much of the import trade at Panama is, as might be expected 
from the geographical position of that port,a purely transit one 
and destined for re-exportation not only to Colombian coast ports 
in the Pacific, whence it is conveyed to the interior of the 
Republic, but also to the neighbouring Central American States. 
H.M. Consul at Panama in a report to the Foreign Office 
(Annual Series 1,950) states that although the imports 
from Great Britain into that port are in excess of those 
from other sources, this does not prove that British trade 
is advancing, or even maintaining its former _ status, 
It is impossible to obtain statistics of the imports for any 
given number of years past, comparison of which might possibly 
indicate the decline in british trade, but it is evident 
that a sharp competition does exist, and, as business increases, 
the relative proportion of the increment that should attach to 
Great Britain is to a great extent diverted into the hands of her 
Continental rivals, who are steadily building up a trade for 
themselves. 

- So far as concerns most articles of British origin, coal excepted, 
comparisons may be made, and inferences diawn therefrom, but 
befere drawing deductions, it may be well to generalise 
upon the causes that tend to place the British manut 
facturer at a disadvantage in certain, if not all of the various 
branches of trade represented; causes that, sooner or later, 
will surely undermine the basis upon which British 
commerce now rests, and eventually give the premier position, 
still enjoyed by England in the present, to rivals who have made a 
special study of details. These causes, trivial as they may appear, 
have a greater importance and farther-reaching influence than is at 
tirst sight apparent. In the first place exchange, which is cheaper 
in several European marts, is in certain cases a dominant factor, 
notably so as regards Spain, which, in consequence, is enabled 
to supply cheap grade cotton underwear at ridiculously low prices. 
Secondly, in several instances, and especially so with regard to the 
competing trade of California and other Pacific States, are the 
rates of sea freight trom Great Britain to Colon, combined with 
the almost prohibitive charges for transport by rail across the 
Isthmus. A third, and a most important factor in relation 
to German trade competition, is the conservatism of the British 
manufacturer, or merchant, who, unlike his rival, either cannot or 


will not meet the requirements or cater for the tastes of his Central 


and South American customers. 

The last, but not the least of the causes that frequently militate 
against the advance of British trade, especially in those districts 
where English houses may almost be said to be conspicuous by their 


absence (it may be mentioned incidentally there are only twe in: 


Panama , is the nationality of the importer. Of course it is not to 
be supposed that, ¢.g., an English firm will order boots and shoes 
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from home simply from a sense of patriotism; but, given even 
selling qualities and price, they will naturally preter the produc- 
tions of their own country ; and this is particularly noticeable in 
Panama, where the majority of traders are foreigners of varied 
nationality. In this respect, German, French, and American 
factories individually far outvie British enterprises of a like 
character, and each uf them is more prone to introduce its own 
country’s products than those of another. On the whole, however, 
British goods, from their ail-round excellence, enjoy certain favour 
in the district. 

Taking items separately, and comparing those of British origin 
with others of foreign origin, it will be found that when the latter 
predominate it is in many instances owing to a demand for certain 
articles in which Great Britain does not compete, either on account of 
the specialised conditions under which they are produced (one phase 
in this question being that of cheap labour:, or the more favour- 
able topographical situation of the producing country with regard 
to the market. 

Ale and beer are imported exclusively from the United States 
and Germany, and the preceding remarks anent conditions and 
situatious are well exemplitied im the case of the United States, 
where light layer beer is produced cheaply, aud whence trausport 
to the Isthmus is effected more rapidly. 

At first sight it might appear that Great Britain has no really 
serious competitor in cottons, but such is not the case. The bulk 
of her cottons is re-exported, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the local consumption of guods from the Laucasiire mills exceeds 
the aggregate of those frum other sources. American cottons, 
although consideratly more expeusive, are preferred generally by 
well-to-do people vn account of their uniform high-class quality. 
They are invariably woven frum a single good grade, and, 
therefore, superior 14 severai ways to the cloth made from mixed 
American and Indian products that is received from home, 
Germany and France supply fancy goods, cretonues, dc., and Spain 
sends out a very cheap grade of underwear, which is exported 
principally trum Barceiona, The last-mentioned goods are flimsy 
and poorly made, but, with an advantage of nearly 20 per cent. in 
exchange between Panama aud Spain, as compared with other 
countries, they can be retailed at prices which leave no margin fur 
competition. 

The linen trade is at present exclusively in the hands of British 
manultacturers. 

In woollens the German article is second in importance, but, 
judging from its demand, there isa likelihood that in the near future 

‘it will take the lead. German woollens are usually thin, and 
weigh considerably less than those of British orgin, but this, far 
from being detrimental to their sale, is quite the reverse, inasmuch 
as in warm tropical climates a light woollen covering is on 
occasion appreciated—a heavy article never ; and when, as inthe 
former case, lightness is combined with cheapness and durability, 
one can understand the marked preference enjoyed by German 
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woollen fabrics. Most of the British goods find their way 
eventually to the hig'lands of the interior. The small quantity 
given as emanating from France is made up of dress stuffs fur 
exclusively local consumption. 

In earthenware, china, glass, etc., the Germaas have been 
enabled, owing to cheap production, to obtain a foothold in the 
market that is denied the British manufacturer. 

Agricultural machinery and implements, ‘ machetes” (sword- 
knives), milling machines, and many articles protected by patent 
go to form the bulk of the hardware class of imports from the 
United States. 

It is generally recognised that British hardware is infinitely 
superior to any other, buc when cheapness is a desideratum, 
the importing ironmonger will invest in goods “of German 
make so as to meet the requirements of his customers. France 
contributes scientific instruments and fine cutlery, and Spain 
sends us cheap fowling pieces. 

From many peints of view it has become apparent how very 
necessary it is that the British merchant, if he wishes to retain or 
increase his present trade, should rouse himself to meet the 
threatening decacence in the several branches wherein up to quite 
recently his command was practically unassailable. To insure 
success in his effurts to regain lost ground he should study not 
only the requirements of his present customers, which are 
vastly distinct from those of a former generation, but he should 
make a special study of the modus operandi of his rivals in South 
American markets. The day is gone by when goods, as goods, stood 
and won upon their respective merits, The one essential point in 
existing trade rivalry in South and Central America is cheapness : 
he who can sell the cheapest article is sure to command the largest 
patronage, always providing such article suits the varying tastes of 
his customers. Taking into consideration the impecuniousness of 
the masses, the whole question resolves itself into merely one of 
small profits and quick returns. 

Nothing can be said on the score of a lack of travellers, no 
manufacturing country being better represented in this respect 
than Great Britain, as by far the majority ot travelling agents who 
call at Panama on their way through represent British firms ; but 
it may be remarked that many, if vot most, of them are not 
strictly speaking Englishmen, but English-speaking Germans. 
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X.—THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF BRAZIL. 


_ The area of Brazil is calculated at 3,261,000 square miles, or 
8,337,918 square kilometres—about six-sevenths the size of 
Europe, or about 236,000 square miles larger than the United 
States. It has a coast line of over 4,190 miles. The country 
along the Atlantic coast as far north as Bahia, and for 300 to 400 
miles into the interior, is generally mountainous; to the north 
and west of this mountainous region it is hilly, with vast plateaus, 
extensive valleys, and deep rivers. Navigable rivers, however, 
intersect the States of Amazonas (this province alone being nearly 
four times the size of France), Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto 
Grasso, having such ports as Manaos, in Amazonas, and Curumba, 
in Matto Grasso, easily accessible to sea-going vessels. 

There are 42 ports along the coast, of which Rio de Janeiro is 
the principal, on account of its extensive anchorage and the safety 
it affords to shipping. The other ports are Para, Maranhao, 
Parahyba, Pernambuco, Maceio, Aracajii, Bahia, Ilhéos, Santa 
Cruz, Porto Seguro, Victoria, Santos, Paranaguaé, Santa Catharina, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and many others of minor importance. 

Brazil is essentially an agricultural country, and produces in 
the north large quantities of india-rubber, cocoa, sugar-cane, 
piassava, nuts, and medicinal plants, The central States produce 
mainly cotton, sugar, and tobacco, while the provinces of 
Minas Geraes, Espirito Santa, Rio de Janeiro, aud San Paulo 
embrace the great coffee district. 

Immigration into Brazil is almost entirely from Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, the immigrants from those countries being 
best suited to the conditions of life in the Brazilian climate. The 
Italians go to the coffee plantations in the States of San Paulo, 
Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes; and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to the northern states, where sugar, cotton, and 
tobacco are raised; the Portuguese also settle in the state of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The following table shows the arrival of immigrants into Brazil 
during the 10 years 1886-1895 :— 


Years. [mmigran Year-, Immigrants. 
1886 - - - £5,741 - - - 216,659 
1888 131,745 1893 - - 123 926 
1889 #5,187 | 1894 - 63,294 


The Brazilian Government has for several years made great 
efforts to attract immigration into the country, and the Companhia 
Metropolitana has a contract with the Government to bring 
1,000,000 immigrants into Brazil within 10 years from 1893. 
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Unmarried men, invalids, and old people are excluded from the 
privilege of free passage. 

The Special Report of the Commission organised by the 
National Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
from which the foregoing statements are taken, goes on to say 
that the staple product of Brazil is coffee, the cultivation of which 
has been carried on for many years to the almost absolute 
exclusion of other agricultural products. The recent large 
immigration of people from tke agricultural districts of Portugal 
and Italy is bound, however, to extend the cultivation of the soil 
to cereals and fruits as raised in Southern Europe. 

The exports of coffee from Brazil in 1895 amounted in round 
numbers to 7,000,000 bags, which, at the average price of 41. 
per bag, amounted in value to 28,000,000. The shipments of 
coffee from Brazil during the year 1895 were as follows, the 
quantities being given in bags of 60 kilogs,, or 132 lbs. :— 

To the United States, 3,210,175; to England, 132,411; 
Germany, 1,128,696 ; to France, 722,545; to Belginm, 301,369; 
to Holland, 411,290 ; tu Italy, 649,911 ; to other ports, 55,543. 

Brazil produces about six-tenths of the total coffee crop of the 
world and the United States consumes nearly one-half of all 
Brazil exports. 

The next important article of export is india-rubber from Para. 
Last year there was exported 5,000,000/. worth of this article. 

The State of Pernambuco produces cotton of an excellent 
quality. A considerable amount is exported in the raw. The 
following table gives the return of cotton crops in bales in 
Pernambuco from 1890 to 1894 :— 


Years. Bales. 
1890 183,561 
1891 168,216 
1892 193,818 
1893 369,280 
1894 222,180 


The production of this staple has made the manufacture of 
cotton goods the most important manufacturing indus'ry of Brazil, 
and one which bas shown a remarkable development during the 
past five years. The mills are situated for the most yait in the 
States of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco. 

The prircipal products of the mills in the State of Rio are fine, 
medium, and coarse grey, fine and coarse coloured goods, white 
shirtings, and simple prints. The high duties on drugs for 
dyeing, etc., considerably handicap them. The chief cloths 
manufactured in the northern states of Bahia and Pernambuco 
are a coarse white bagging for sugar and manioc flour, and 
shirtings and regattas, Very few mills make fine cloths, such 
as calicos or “mandapolams.” Printing has not yet been tried 
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in the north, and as far as may be judged from the experience of 
the mills in Rio it would not be profitable. 

The textile machinery imported into Brazil has come almost 
entirely from England. 

The next important industry in Brazil is the manufacture of 
sugar, which is produced principally in the State of Pernambuco. 

The sugar crops of Pernambuco from 1890 to 1894 were as 
follows :— 


Years. | Bags (of 165 lbs.). 
1890 1,645,957 
1891 | 2,105,937 
1892 1,683,375 
1893 2,020,996 
1894 2,468 297 


Of the 37 sugar factories in the State of Pernambuco, 19 use 
English machinery, 13 French, 3 French and English, and 
2 German. 

In furnishing information respecting the trade and commerce 
of Brazil, it should be stated that there are no official statistics 
published by the Federal Government of Brazil later than 1891. 
The following data have been compiled from various sources, 
mainly from the official statistics of Great Britain, United States, 
and France :— 

The principal article of commerce is coffee. The proportion it 
bears to the total exports of the country is shown by the total 
value of exports for the year 1895, which may be considered an 
average year :— 


£ 
Coffee - - - 28,000,000 
India-rubber - - - - 5,000,000 
Other products - - - - 3,000,000 
Total - - 00 


36,000,000 


The energies of the country are almost exclusively devoted 
to the culture of coffee, a fact greatly to the detriment of nearly 
all the other requirements of daily existence. Brazil in 
general is greatly dependent upon other countries for its food 
supply and the commonest necessaries of life, potatoes being 
imported from France, onions from Portugal, green vegetables, 
fruit, and the greater part of its meat supply from the River 
Plate. Possessing a marvellously rich and fertile soil, with great 
variety of climate and fine pastoral regions, Brazil should not only 
produce all the above for home consumption, but become an 
important exporter of such products. 

Since it is impossible to obtain full statistics showing the im- 
ports into Brazil in detail for the past four years, some remarks 
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on sundry articles imported during that period, showing 
origin, amounts, and principal competitors where possible, may be 
of use to manufacturers and others. 

With regard to the import trade of Brazil, the following is a 
list of articles, the greater part of which are still imported from 
the United Kingdom, viz. :—In hardware, tools, machinery, &c, :— 
Anvils, belting, brass goods, bolts and nuts, cassada pans, copper 
goods, carpenters’ tools, emery cloth and paper, engineers’ tools, 
galvanised buckets, hinges, chains and chain cable, hammers, hoes, 
enamelled and cast-iron hollow-ware, bar, hoop, sheet, and gal- 
vanised iron, pulley blocks, pick axes, steam and power pumps, 
pipe and boiler tubes, padlocks, rakes, rubber goods, saddles and 
saddlery fittings, saltpetre, spelter, steel bars, plates, sheets, etc., 
tin basins, trays, vices, yellow and white metal. 

The United States supplies the great majority of the axes 
imported, a few carpenters’ tools, such as saws, and the majority 
of the hollow-ware in electro-pl«ted goods, as for instance, tea, 
cecffee, and dinner ware. Formerly, England supvlied spoons and 
forks, but these goods now come from France. Handles for axes, 
picks, hammers, etc., come from the United States, and lamps 
nearly all come from Germany and the United States, as do also 
locks, few of these latter being supplied by England. Ploughs 
come entirely from the United States and hand pumps are 
imported from Germany, France, and the United States. 

With regard to machinery, the British manufacturer has an 
advantage over his continental rival in the difference between the 
rates of freight ruling between Havre and Brazil, and Liverpool 
and Brazil. The British shipowner will contract to take a plant 
for from 25s. to 35s. per ton, according to the weight of heavy 
pieces, whereas the French charges average 100 frs. per ton. 
The freight rates for machinery from Germany and Belgium are 
somewhat higher than from England but not high as from France. 
No definite statements can be made as regards past rates from 
United States to Brazil, as the little machinery that has been 
shipped has all been under special rates, but it is stated that 
rates from New York to Brazil on machinery have been about the 
same as from England. 

For distilling purposes, the German or French machinery 
is almost exclusively used, and it may be added that great 
discredit fell on English sugar machinery by the importa- 
tion in [884-85 of four complete plants of old-fashioned machinery 
that had been lying in Egypt for 10 years. The principal and best 
field for the introduction of modern sugar machinery is the state 
of Alagoa, where land is cheap and fertile, giving four or five crops 
from the same plant without any manure. 

Spinning machinery comes entirely from England. 

Electric light machinery comes principally from England ; some 
in the Amazon river district has come from the United States. 
Other kinds of machinery come for the most part from England. 

From the foregoing statement it is evident that Brazilian 
markets are principally supplied with British hardware, etc., but 


i 
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such goods as have been introduced from the United States have 
met with much favour. 

English white and printed cotton goods hold their own easily. In 
trowserings and similar classes, however, their manufactures are far 
less acceptable than German. In ginghams and checks Germany 
and Italy compete with England. Itslian immigration has also 
induced a considerable trade in such goods manufactured 
in their own country. In spite of all this, however, British cotton 
goods have only lost ground in the heavier and coarser materials, 
which are not imported into Brazil as largely as formerly. This 
is due to the fact that such goods pay duty according to their 
weight, and as native factcries mostly manufacture the inferior 
articles they have the advantage of this protective tariff. 

In woollen goods German products would appear almost to have 
a monopoly in the trade. In cheapness, suitability, tasteful get-up, 
and finish, they are far in advance of English manufactures. 
Exception must be made of baizes, cloths, blankets, and other 
coarser articles, in which those of British origin can scarcely be 
excelled. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many textile mills have been 
successfully established in Brazil, yet the importation of dry goods 
is said to be increasing considerably, especially in the finer grades 
of goods. It is the general opinion of merchants in Rio and San 
Paulo that each year sees a growing demand for a better class of 
dry goods. 

The leather business in Rio is by no means unimportant. As 
hitherto it has received but little attention from native enterprise, 
the imports form a substantial item in the general trade. Basils 
obtained from England are preferred to any other, although in 
this description of leather some well-prepared lots have been 
received Jately from Germany. In other qualities, French and 
German marks, and more especially the former, meet with great 
favour. 

Belgian manufacturers have also done well, particularly in 
enamelled hides and other sorts. 

There are several manufactories of boots and shoes of con- 
siderable importance, as well as numerous small makers, in Brazil ; 
but their attention is almost exclusively devoted 1o men’s goods, 
chiefly of an inferior kind, and the production of slippers. 

English imports predominate greatly over those from other 
places, French makers being preferred for certain styles for 
women’s wear, while low-priced fancy shoes, also for women, are 
obtained from Vienna houses, aud are in considerable demand. 
Certain English makers have secured a decided preference for 
their productions, and they maintain it by attention to detail and 
to the peculiarities of the country’s requirements without which 
others may strive in vain to place their goods. 

The great bulk of the imports in felted goods is from England, 
France being next with about half of the quantity. There are 
several local manufactories, but it is difficult to arrive at an 
estimate of their production, as it is supposed that the greater 
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part is very profitably placed on the market disguised under foreign 
maker’s names. They receive their cut fur from Europe, make it 
into soft hats, and supply priucipally the markets of the interior 
of Brazil. 

What seems most sought after in this trade is an article of light 
weight, the cheaper qualities being most in demand, although 
there is also business in the superior kinds. France exported hats 
to Brazil in 1890 to the value of 33,700/.; in 1891, 26,4002. ; 
and in 1892, 29,3007. worth. 

With regard to coal, the duty in Brazil is about 2s. per ton, 
whereas in the neighbouring Uruguayan Republic it is admitted 
free. The consequence is, that for bunker coal the steamship 
companies give preference to Montevideo as acoaling station ; and 
as the facilities are greater there, it is bound to withdraw from 
Rio considerable shipments. 

On the other haud native industries in Brazil are favoured to 
some extent by protective tariffs on foreign manufactures, but are 
hampered by the high price of coal. Wood, although abundant, 
cinnot always be used. 

The total quantity of coal imported last year was 434,052 tons, 
or about 8 per cent. less than in previous years. The bulk of it, 
about 335,245 tons, came from Wales; the rest from Scotland 
and the north of England, and 4,454 tons from the United States, 
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XI—BRITISH TRADE AND COMPETITION IN 
PARAGUAY. 


A recent report of H.M. Consul at Villa Asuncion states that 
nearly all goods imported iuto Paraguay come from Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo, and only a few firms, one of which is English, 
import direct from Europe. The greater portion of the imports, 
whether direct or indirect, appear to be of German origin, 
though without the aid of statistical evidence, and without even 
much reliable information on the subject from private sources, it 
cannot be positively asserted that such isthe case. Itis the general 
opinion, however, that Germany holds the first and Great Britain 
the second place in the Paraguayan market, and this is hardly a 
matter for surprise, seeing that the German population in Paraguay 
far exceeds the English, and that, although there are six or seven 
German firms established in Asuncion, only one is English. 
Again, the demand, except for such things as ponchos, shawls, 
and sheath-knives, is for a cheap article, and this, it would 
seem, is easier to procure from Germany or Belgium than 
from England. English commercial travellers are seldom seen 
in Asuncion, and though it may be hardly worth their while 
to come so far for so little, yet, if they visit Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres, a trip up the river to Asuncion and the riverside towns 
might not, perhaps, prove unprofitable. Most of the cotton piece- 
goods sold in the market, as well as wire, corrugated iron, also 
a few tools and agricultural implements, are supplied from Great 
Britain. 

Grey cloth, or, as it is called in Paraguay, “lienzo,” is perhaps the 
most important class of piece-goods imported, and it is said to be 
supplied almost exclusively by Manchester firms. It is extensively 
used, especially by women and children of the poorer class, being 
made up into skirts and shawls which are worn summer and 
winter. The coarser kinds are used fcr awnings, screens, etc. 
Some of this cloth comes from Germany. About 100,000 pieces 
of 20 yards, it is estimated, were imported last year from Buenos 


Ayres and Montevideo. 


Another important article of import is calico, known by the 
name of “ bramante,” some of which comes from Germany, though 
the greater part is of British manufacture. It is much used by 
women for chemises and shawls. 

Black shawls of wool or a mixture of wool and cotton, locally 
known as “ rebozos,” are worn by nearly all the women. They 
are chiefly of German and Belgian make, being preferred to those 
manufactured in England, tecause they are cheaper and the fringe 
deeper and more elaborate. 

Every Paraguayan, one may say, wears a poncho, and in the 
matter of material, colour, and fringe is as particular as his 
wife or daughter when selecting her shawl. If he can afford it 
he will buy one for winter and another for summer wear ; both, 
as a rule, are made ofa mixture of cotton and wool, but the winter 
poncho is slightly heavier. Most of these ponchos are of German 
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manufacture; some, however, are made in Belgium, and a few 
cotton ones come from Glasgow. Those that are worn in Paraguay 
differ very little from each other either in colour or pattern. It 
is only in the shade of the brown, the breadth and position of the 
various stripes, and in the depth and pattern of the fringe that 
there is any difference. 

Cheap prints and muslins are supplied for the most part from 
England. Annual sales average about 100,000 pieces of 24 and 
35 metres, ‘Those supplied from Germany are said to be superior 
and are consequently slightly higher priced. 

The various kinds of drills and cotton stuffs for men’s suits are 
all of German and Italian make. Most of the shirtings, imitation 
Oxford and other kinds, are German also. 

About 3,000 cases of sewing cotton on reels of British manu- 
facture are imported annually. Belgium, however, shares to a 
small extent in this import. 

Grey hessian, called here “ arpillera,” is all of Dundee make, 
and of 10 to 18-0z. quality. Yearly sales average about £00,000 
yards, This cloth is used chiefly for packing yerba and tobacco. 

The greater portion of the hardware goods are made in Germany, 
these being preferred on account of their cheapness to those of 
British manufacture. Knamelled goods, glass, and chinaware come 
chiefly from Austria, and are said to be of equal quality with those 
manufactured in Great Britain, but less expensive. Carpenters’ 
tools, table knives, forks, and spoons, iron cooking pots and kitchen 
utensils generally, come principally from Germany and France, 
and are all of the commonest and cheapest quality. A fairly 
good trade is done in sheath-knives and daggers, for every Para- 
guayan, almost without exception, carries one of these weapons 
in his belt. Hitherto the supply has come from Germany, but 
lately a few cases of knives of a superior quality have been 
imported direct from Enyland, and have found a ready sale. They 
are sold at from 34 to about 10 dols. each. 

The black iron wire sold for fencing purposes is of British 
manufacture. Numbers 7, &, and 9 are preferred. About 6,000 


rolls of 450 yards each are said to be imported annually. 


The sale of agricultural implements is not at present a large 
one, The axe, machete, and hoe are the tools most in demand, 
being often the only ones used in the country to prepare the 
ground for sowing. After the machete has done its work, the 
axe is used to cut down the large trees, and finally the hoe to 
break up the soil. The few ploughs that are occasionally to be 
seen in use are, most of them, made in the country and have 
wooden shares. Most of the axes and picks to be seen in the 
shops are manufactured in the United States ; so also are many 
of the spades, shovels, and hoes, a few only coming from England 
and Germany. There is at present very little demand for 
machinery of any kind.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,963). 
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XII.—THE TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND IN 1896. 


According to an article in the “New Zealand Trade Review,” 
the total value of the imports of merchandise into the Colony, 
exclusive of bullion and specie, was £6,999,113 in 1896, as 
compared with £6,086,017 in 1895, £5,958,264 in 1894, and 
£6,467,292 in 1893. 

As compared with the average of 1894 and 1895, the total for 
1896 shows an increase of about £977,000, which is larger than 
that for 1893 by about £532,000. The classes which show the 
heaviest increase are the soft goods, metals and metal goods, and 
miscellaneous manufactures. 

In soft goods the increase is equal to over £300,000 above the 
average of 1895 and 1894, but only about £67,000 above 1893. 
These figures prove that the contraction of 1894-5 fell most heavily 
on this classofimports. There is reason to believe that soft goods 
imports for the first quarter of 1897 were unusually heavy, and 
that stocks on hand are larger than has been the case for some 
time past. 

In metals and metal manufactures 1896 shows an increase over 
the average of 1895 and 1894 of some £344,600, and of £243,700 
over 1893. The subdivision showing the largest increase is that 
of machinery and machines, which is more than £110,000 over 
1894, and about £72,000 over 1893. “Other manufactures of 
metals” shows a heavy increase, though this may be partly 
the result of new classifications in the official return. 
Galvanized sheet iron shows an increase of about £65,000 over 
the average of the two previous years, and of £40,000 over 1893. 
Pipes show an improvement of about £20,000, probably connected 
with hydraulic and drainage works; and wire an increase of nearly 
£30,000 on the average. Under a further heading, “ other 
forms of iron and steel,” the three earlier years are less than 1896 
by £45,000 to £50,000. Nearly every item in this class shows 
an improvement, a fact which seems to point to a satisfactory 
increase in the activity and progress of the Colony in certain 
directions. 

The division “ miscellaneous ” in the manufactures class shows 
an increase upon 1895-4 of some £266,000, and £144,000 above 
1893. In this division the increase is spread over a large number 
of items, the only particularly striking one being “bicycles, tricycles, 
and materials,” the total of which is £99,664 against £20,312, 
£13,538, and £8,614 respectively in the earlier years. The rapidity 
of the expansion of this trade is shown by the fact that ia the last 
quarter alone of 1896 the value of the imports under this head 
was over £59,000, leaving only some £40,000 for the imports of 
the first nine months. The imports under this head in the six 
months ended 3lst March, 1897, were valued at £113,635. 
Other items showing increase in this division are canvas, earthen 
and chinaware furniture, glass and glassware, jewellery, leather 
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and leatherware, dynamite and other explosives, books and 
stationery, and several other lines in a lesser degree. 

The class “raw materials ” shows a slight decrease upon the 
average of the three earlier years, with nothing calling for special 
remark. 

Turning to a few separate items in the several classes, there may 
be noticed a steady decrease in tlhe consumption of imported beer. 
Meantime the use of colonial beer is increasing and commands at 
present nearly 97 per cent. of the entire trade. Some of the 
domestic production is of excellent quality, while in some there is 
still room for improvement. 

With regard to spirits, the clearances of brandy out of bond have 
declined from 89,195 gallons in 1892 to 70,995 gallons in 1896, 
while whisky has in the same period advanced from 267,468 gallons 
to 298,114 gallons. 

The clearances of European wines from bond have declined 
from 67,674 gallons in 1892 to 53,794 gallons in 1896, while 
Australian wine does little more thau hold its own, 

Tobacco is always steadily on the increase, as the amount taken 
out of bond from year to year clearly shows, 

Reverting to the item ‘‘ machinery and machines,” there is an 
impression that a large increase should be found in machinery 
for mining. It is true that the percentage of increase is large, 
but the total is not so important as has been imagined. The 
following are the particulars of four important classes of 
machinery :— 


1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
Agricultural ... £64,201 £41,242 £62,783 £65,563 
Electric ... ove 7,875 8,915 9,097 12,818 
Mining ... 49,175 13,906 7,442 19,934 
“Refrigerating ... 15,480 13,249 18,209 6,070 


On the whole it may be inferred that the increase in the figures for 
1896 is, in the main, natural and legitimate. Firstly, there is the 
natural recovery from the panic contraction of 1894-95. Secondly, 
as the consumption during that year suffered little, if any, diminu 

tion, stocks on hand must have been much reduced and importers 
would be likely to import on a scale somewhat beyond the normal 
volume in order to replenish their stocks. Thirdly, the imports of 
machinery, hardware, and several other lines point to the existence 
of a state of activity and comparative prosperity in spite of all 
the outcry about low prices. 
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XIII.—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF CANADA. 


With reference to the note on p. 685 of the June number of the 
“ Board of Trade Journal,” the following are Schedules A, B, C, 
of the New Customs Tariff of Canada, therein referred to, which 
received the Royal assent on June 29 last ;— 


SCHEDULE A. 
Goods subject to duties—Ales—Beers—Wines and Liqueurs 


No. Article. Rate of Duty. 


1 Ale, beer, and porter, when imported in Dols. Cente. 
casks or otherwise than in bottie - per gal. 0 16 

2 | Ale, beer, and porter, when imported 
in bottles (six — or twelve pint 


bottles to be held to contain one 
gallon . 0 24 
3 Cider, not clarified or - 0 5 
4 Cider, clarified or refined - - > 0 10 
5 | Lime juice and fruit juices,. fortified 
with or containing not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of proof spirits _,, 0 60 
Do. when containing more than twenty- 
five per cent of proof spirits - = ee 2 00 
6 | Lime juice and other fruit ovrage and 
fruit juices, n. o. - ae 20 % ad val. 


p. 

7 Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, distilled 
from any material, or containing or 
compounded from or with distilled 

irits of any kind, and any mixture 
the ceof with water for every gallon 
thereof of the strength of proof and 
when of a greater strength than that 
of proof, at the same rate on the in- 
creased quantity that there would be 
if the liquors were reduced to the 
ay of proof. When the liquors 
are of a less str:ngth thon that of 
proof, the duty shall be at a rate here- 
in provided, but computed on a 
reduced quantity of the liquors in 
proportion to the lesser degree of 
strength ; provided, however, that no 
reduction in quantity shal! be com- 
puted or made on any liquors below 
the etrength of fifteen per cent. 
under proof, but all such liquors shall 
be computed as of the strength of fif- 
teen per cent.under prcof,asfollows:— 

(a) Ethyl alcohol, or the substance 

commonly known alc»hol, 
hydrated oxide of ethyl or spirits 
of wine, gin of all kinds, n. e. s., 
rum, whiskey, and all spirituous 
or alcoholic liquors, n.o.p.; amyl 
alcohol or fusel oil, or any sub- 
stance known as potato epirit or 
potato oil; methyl alcohol, wood 
aleohol, wood naphtha, pyroxylic 
spirit or any substance known as 
wood spirit or methylated spirits, 
absinthe, arrack or palm spirit, 
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No. Article. Rate of Duty. 
brandy, taatatiing artificial brandy Dole. Cents. 
and imitations of brandy, cordials 


and liqueurs of all kinds, n.e.s.; 
mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schie- 
dam and other schnapps; tafia, 
angostura and similar alcoholic 
bitters or beverages - per gal. 2 40 
(b) Spirits and strong waters of any 
kind, mixed with any ingredient or 
ingredients, as being or known or 
designated as anodynes, elixirs, 
essences, extracts, lotions, tinctures, 
or medicines, or medicinal wines (so 
called), or ethereal and spirituous 


fruit essences, n.e.8. - - -  pergal 


(c) Alcoholic perfumes and perfumed 
spirits, bay rum, cologne and lavender 
waters, hair, tooth and skin washes, 
and other toilet preparations contain- 
ing spirits of any kind, when in 
bottles or flasks containing not more 
than fourounceseach - - 50%, ad val 

Do. when in bottles, flasks or other ° : 
p.ickages, containing more than four 


ounces each - - - - 


(d) Nitrous ether, sweet epirits of 
nitre and aromatic spirits of 


( 2 40 
| and 30% ad val. 


( 2 40 
| and 40 % ad val. 


nia - ( 2 40 
mee | and 80 % ad val. 
(e) Vermouth containing not more 

than thirty-six per cent, and yinger 
wine containing not more than 
twenty-six per cent. of proof spirits _,, 0 90 
containing more than these 
percentages respectively of proof 
spirits - - 2 40 
(f) Medicinal or medicated wines con- 
taining not more than forty per cent. 
of proof < - 
8 Wines of all kinds, except sparkling 
wines, including orange, lemon, 
strawberry, raspberry, elder and 
currant wines, containing twenty-six 
per cent. or less of spitits of the 
strength of proof, whether imported 
in wood or in bottles (six quart or 
twelve pint bottles to be held to con- 
tain a gallon) - 0 25 

(Do. for each degree or fraction of a 
degree of strength in excess of the 
twenty-six per cent. of epirits as 
aforesaid, an additional duty of three 
cents until the strength reaches forty 
per cent. of proof epirit, and in 

addition thereto - 309, 
% ad val, 
9 |Champagne and all o hee + parking 

wines in bottles c.ntaining cach not 
more than a quart, but more than a 
pint- - - - = — = per doz. bots. 3 30 
Do. containing nob more than a pint 
each, butmorethanonehalf pint ,, __,, 1 65 


a 


| 
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No. Article. Rate of Duty. 


Do. containing « one half pint each, or Dole. Cente. 
less - - - per doz. bots. 0 82 
Bottles containing more than one 
uart each shall pay, in addition to 
three dollars and thirty cents per 
dozsn bottles, at the rate of one 
dollar and sixty-five cents per 
gallon on the quantity in excess of 
one quart per bottle- - - per gal. 1 65 
(The quarts and pints in each case 
being old wine measures). 
i In addition to the above specific duty 
j there shall be an ad val. duty of 30 % 30 % ad val. 
10 | All liquors imported under the 
name of wine containing more than 
foity per cent. of spirits of the 
strength of proof shall be rated for 
duty as unenumerated spirits. 
Animals, and Agricultural, Animal and Dairy 


Products. 

11 Animals, living, n.e.e. - - £0 % ad val. 
12 | Livehogs - per Ib. 0 13 
13 Meats, n.e.s. (when in berrel, the barrel 

to be free) - - 0 2 
14 ‘| Meats, fresh, n.e.n. ” 0 3 
15 Canned meats, and canned poultry ond 

me, extracts of meats, and fluid 

not medicated, and - 25 % ad val. 
16 Mutton and lamb, fresh - . 35% 45 
17 Poultry and game, n.o.p.—- 20% 
18 | Lard, lard compound and eimilar eub- 

stances, cottolene and animal stearine 

of all kinds. nes. - - - - per lb. 0 2 
19 | Tallow and stearic ona - - - 20 % ad val. 
20 Beeswax - - - 
21 Candles, n.e.s. = - - - - 25% ,;, 
22 Parrafine wax candles - - - 
23 | Soap, common or laundry - = per lb. 0 1 
24 Cas.ile soap, mottled o: white - 0 
25 | Soap, n.e.e. - - - 35 % ad val. 
26 =| Pearliae and other eoap powders-  - 0% 


27 | Glue, liquid, powdered or sheet, and 
mucilage, gelatine, and isinglass - 25% 4 


28 Feathers, undressed - - Dy .,, 
29 Feathers, n.e.s.  - - - - 30%, 
30 Eggs - - - - - - - per doz. 0 3 
31 Butter - - = = - - per lb. 0 4 
32 Cheese 0 3 
82 | Condensed milk (weight of the package 

to be included in the wages for 

duty) ” 0 3} 
34 Cuniscesh coffee with milk, milk foods 

and all similar preparations - 80 % ad val. 
35 Apples, including the ony on the 

barrel . per barrel 0 40 
36 Beans - - - . - per bushel 0 15 
37 Buckwheat - - - - = as 0 10 
38 Pease, n.e.s. - - - - = 0 10 
39 Potatoes, n.e.8. - - - - 0 15 
40 |Rye - - 0 10 

: 4L | Rye ae including the duty on the 

barre - + = per barrel 0 50 
42 | Hay - - - = per ton 2 00 
43 n.0. - - - 25 % ad val. 


44 !Barley - - 30% » 
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No. Article. Rate of Duty. 
45 Dutiable breadstuffe, grain and flour, Dole. Cente. 
and meal of all kinds, when demaged 
by water in transit - - 20 % ad val. 


(on the apprsised value, euch ap- j 

praised value to be ascertained as 

provided by sections 58, 70, 71, 72, 73, 

74, 75 and 76 of the Customs Act) 

46 | Buckwheat, mealor flour — - per |b. 0 3 

47 | Cornmeal, including the duty on the 
barrel - per barrel 0 25 

48 Indian corn for purposes sof distillati ion, 

subject to regulations to be approved 


by the Governor in Counell - per bushel 0 7k 
49 Oats ” 0 10 
50 Oai meal 20 %ad val. 
51 | Rice, uncleaned, wnhalled or paddy. per lb. 0 1 
52 Rice, cleaned 0 
53 | Rice and sago, flour and 

tapiica - 25 % ad val. 


54 Rice, when imported by makers of rice, 
starch for use in their factories in 


makin, starch - - - - - per Ib. 0 03 
55 Wheat - - - per bushel 0 12 
56 | Wheat flour, including ‘the duty on the 

barrel - per barrel 0 60 
57 Biscuits, not ouetenedt - - 25 % ad val 
58 Biscuits, sweetened - 278% 
59 | Macaroniand vermicelli -  - 
60 Starch, including farina, corn starch ox or 

flour, and all preparations having the 

qualities of starch, the weight of the 

package to be in ail cases included i in 

the weight for duty - - - per lb. 0 ls 
61 Seeds, viz:—garden, field and ‘oho 

seeds for agricultural or other pur- 

poses, n.o.p., sunflower, canary, hemp 

and millet ceed, when in balk or in 

large parcels - 10 % ad val. 

When put up in small papers cr parcels Bit -,, 

62 | Mustard, ground - 6% ,, 
63 Mustard "cake - - - - 15% ,, 
64 | Sweet potatoes and yeme rie per bushel 0 10 
65 Tomatoes, fresh - - ee 


0 20 
{ and 10% ad. val. 
66 Tomatoes es other vegetables, includ- 
ing corn and baked kane, in cans or 
other packages, n.e.s., the weight of 
the cans or other packages to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty - - per lb. 0 1} 
67 sauces and 


35% ad val, 
68 Malt, upon entry for warehouse su abject 
to excise regulations - per bushel 0 15 
69 | Extract of malt alcoholic) for 
medicinal and baking purposes - 25 % ad val. 
70 | Hops - per lb. 0 6 
71 | Compressed yeast, in bulk or mass of 
not less than 50 lbs.- - 0 3 
Do. in packages ‘weighing less “shan 
50 Ibe. ” 0 6 


(the weight of the | kage i in the latter 
cage = be included i 
duty). 


ed in the weight for 
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| 
Dols. Cents. 
72 | Yeast cakes and baking powder, the 
q weight of the packages to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty - ees 0 6 
73 | Trees, viz.: Apple, cherry, peach, pear, 
plum, and quince, of all kinds, and 
small peach trees, known as June 
buds - each 0 3 
74 | Grape vines, gooseberry, raspberry, 
currant, and rose bushes; fruit 
plants, n.e.s., and shade, lawn and 
| ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, 
{ n.€.8. - 20 % ad val. 
75 Blackberries, gocesberries, raspberries, 
atrawberries, cherries and currants, 
n.e.8., the weight of the package to 


be included in the weight for duty - per lb. 0 2 
76 | Cranberries, plums and quinces - - 25 % ad val. 
77 +| Prunes, including raisins, dried cur- 

rants and Colifornia or silver prunes per lb. 0 1 


78 | Apples, dried, dessicated or evapor- 
ated dates, fige, and other dried, 
dessicated, or fruits, 
n.€.8. 25 % ad 
49 | Grapes - - - per lb. 0 
80 | Oranges, lemons and limes, i in boxes of 

capacity not exceeding 24 cubic feet per box 0 
Do. in $ boxes, capacity not exceeding 

1} cubic feeb - - _-per 4 box 0 13 
Do. in cases and all other packages, per 

cubic foot holding angeaity - 0 
Do. in bulk - - : -per 1,000 1 
Do. in barrels, not exceeding i in capacity 

that of the 196 lbs. flour barrel per barrel 0 
81 | Peaches, n.o.p., the weight of the pack- 
age to be included in : the weight f for 
duty - - - - per lb. 0 1 
82 | Fruits in air-tight cans or other pack- 
ages, the weight of the cans or other 
packages to be included in the 


weight for duty - - - per lb. 0 2} 
83 | Fruits preserved in brandy, or r pre- 
served in otherspirits - - ~- pergal. 00 
84 |Preservedginger- - - - - ad val. 
85 | Jellies, jams and preserves, n.e.s. - per lb. 83 
86 | Honey in the comb or etherwine, ond 


imitations thereof - 0 3 
87 Tea and green coffee, n.e.s. - 10 % ad val. 
88 | Coffee, roasted or ground, when not 
imported direct from the country of 0 2 
growth and production - - ~- perlb. { and 10 % ad val. 
89 | Coffee, roasted or ground, and all imi- 
tations thereof and substitutes there- 


for, including acorn nuts, n.o.p. - per lb. 0 2 
90 Extract of coflee, n.e.s., or substitutes 

therefore of all kinds - et or 0 3 
91 | Chicory, raw or green 0 3 
92 | Chicory) kiln-dried, roasted « or ground 4 
93 | Cocoa shells and nibs, chocolate and 

other preparations of cocoa, n.e.8. - 20 % ad val. 
94 | Cocoa paste, chocolate paste, cocos and 

cocoa butter, n.o.p. - - - - per lb. 0 4 


95 Nuts, shelled, n.e.s. 0 5 
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96 
Almonds, walnuts, brazil nuts, pecans Dols. Cents. j 
and shelled pe:nuts, n.e.8. 0 3 
Nuts of all kinds, n.o.p. - - 0 2 
97 | Cocoa nuts, n.e.s. - per 100 1 00 j 


98 | Cocoa nuts, when imported from the 
place of growth, by vessel, direct to 


a Canadian port - - 0 50 

99 | Cccoa nut, desiccated, aweetened 0 or nob per "Ib. 0 5 
100 Nutmegs and mace~ 25 % ad val. 

101 | Spices—viz., ginger and spices of all 

Ground - ” 

102 | Fine salt in bulk, and coaree salt, n.@.8. as 5 

per 100 lbs. 


103 Salt, n.e.s., in bags, barrels,and other 
packages—the bags, barrels, or other 
packages, being the first coverings 
or inside packages, to bear the same 
duty as if such packages or first 


coverings were imported emp 0 74 
Fish and Products of vad Fisheries. 

104 Mackerel - - per Ib. 0 
105 Herrings, pickled « or salted - 0 
106 Sa'mon, fresh 0 4 
107 Salmon, pickled or ealted - 0 i 
108 | All other fish, yes or salted, in 

barrels - 0 1 
109 | Foreign-caught fish, imported other- 

wise than in barrels or half barrels, 

whetherfresh, dried, salted or pickled, 

not specially enumerated or provided 

for by this Act - - per 100 lbs. 0) 50 
110 | Fish, smoked and boneless - - - per lb. 0 1 
111 Anchovies and sardines, packed in oil 


or otherwise :— 

(a) In tin boxes measuring not more 
than five inches long, four 
inches wide and three and 

a half inches deep - - per box 0 5 

(d) in half boxes measuring not 
more than five inches long, 
four inches wide and one and 
five-eights deep - ~- per half box 0 2h 

(c) In quarter boxes, measuriti 
not more than four inches an 
three quarters long, three and 
a half inches wide and one 


and a quarter deep- per quarter box 0 2 
112 Anchovies and s rdines when hgeaten 
in any otherform~ - 30 % ad val. 
113 Fish preserved in oil, except anchovies b 
pod sardines - - 
114 Frosh or dried fish, n.e.s., imported i in 
barrels, or half barrels - - - per Ib. 0 1 


115 Salmon and all other fish, prepared or 
preserved, including oysters, not 
specially enumerated or provided ad 


in this Act - - - 25 % ad val. 
116 | Oysters, shelled, in eee per gal. 0 10 
117 Oysters, shelled, in cans not over one 

pint including the can - -  - percan 0 8 


118 | Oysters, shelled, in cans over one pint 
and not over one > quart inclading the 
cans - - - 0 5 
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4 119 | Oysters, shelled, in cans exceeding one Dols. Cents. 
j — in capacity, an additional duty 

or each quart or fraction of a quart 
of capacity over a quart, ircluding 


he cans - - - quart 5 
120 | Oysters in the shell 25 % ad val. 
121 | Packages containing oysters or other 

fish, D.0.p. - 25 % ” 


i 122 | Oils, epermaceti, whale and other fish 
| oils, and all other articles the ,ro- 
duce of the fisheries specially 
provided for - 20 % ad val. 
Books and Paper 
123 | Albumenizedand other papers and films 
chemically prepared for photogra- 
phers use 30% 5 
124 Booke, viz: — or —w of fiction, 
or literature of a similar character, 
unbound or paper bound or in sheets, 
including freight rates for railways 
and telegraph rates, bound in book 
cr sumphies 4 form, but not to include 
Christmas Annuals or publications 
commonly known as juvenile and toy 
books 


125 Books printed, periodicals andi pam- * 
phlete, or parts thereof, n.e.e., not to 
include blank account books, copy 
books, or books to be ween or 
drawnupon- - 10% 
126 | Advertising and printed matter, viz :— 
advertising pamphlets, advertising 
pictorial show cards, illustrated ad- 
vertising periodicals; illustrated 
_ books, catalogues and price 
ists, advertising almanacs and cal- 
endars, patent medicine or other 
advertising circulars, fly sheets or 
pamphlets; advertising chromos, 
oleographs, or like 
work produced by any process other 
than hand painting or drawing, and 
having any advertisement or adver- 
tising matter printed, lithographed 
or stamped thereon, or attached 
thereto, including advertising bills, 
folders and posters, or other similar 
artistic work, lithographed, printed 
or stamped on paper or cardboard for 
business or 
n.0.p. - per lb, 0 15 
127 | Labels for cigar “boxes, fruits, vege- 
tables, meals, fish, confectionery, or 
other goods or wares, shipping, prica 
or other tage, tickets or labels, and 
railroad or other tickets, whether 
lithographed or or 
printed, n.e.s. - 35 % ad val. 
128 | Bank notes, bonds, bills of “exchange, 
cheques, promissory notes, draf's, 
and all similar work, unsigned, and 
cards or other commercial blank 
forms printed or lithograpked, or 


| 
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printed from steel or copper or Dols. Cents. 
other plates, and other printed 
matter, n.e.s - - - - - 35 % ad val. y 
129 Printed music, bound or in sheets - 10% 3 b 
130 Photographs, chromos, chromotypes, 
artotypes, oleographs, paintings, 
drawings, picture:, engravings, or 
prints, or proofs therefrom, and 
similar works of art, n.o.p.; blue 
prints, building plans, maps and 
131 Newspapers or supplemental editions 
or parts thereof, partly printed and 
intended to ba completed and pub- 
lishedin Canada - - - - 25 % ad val. 
132 | Union collar c'oth paper, in rolls or 
sheets, not glossed or finished 
133 Union collar cloth paper, in rolls or 
sheets glossed or finished - - - Oe x 
134 Millboard, not strawboard - - - we ws 
135 Straw board, in sheets or rolls; tarred 
paper, felt or s'raw board; sand 
paper, glass or flint paper, and 
emery paper oremerycloth -  - 
136 | Paper sacks or bags of all kinds, 
printed ornob - - - - - 2% » 
187 | Playingcards - -per pack 0 
138 Paper hangings or wall papere, borders 
or bordering, and window blinds, of 
paper of all kinds - - 33 % ad val. 
139 | Printing paper and paper of all kinds, 
- - 


20% 


n.6.8. - 925% » 
140 | Ruled and border and coated papers, 

papetries, boxed papers, pads not 

printed, papier-maché ware, n.o.p. ; 

envelopes, and all manufactures of 

paper, n.e.s. 


Chemicals and Drugs. 
141 | Acid, acetic acid, and pyroligneous, 
n.e.s.; and vinegar, foreach gallon 
of any strength not exceeding the 
strengthofproof - - - = pergil 0 15 
{And in addition for exch degree of 
strength in excess of the strength of 
proof an additional duty of two cents ] 
The strength of proof shall be held to- 
be equal to six per cenb. of absolute 
acid, and in all cases the strength 
shall be determined in such manner 
as is established by the Governor in 
Council - - - = 
142 | Acid, acetic acid crude, and pyrolig- 
neous crude, of any strength not 


exceeding thirty per cent. eae 25 % ad val, 
143 Acid, muriatic and nitric, and all mixed 

or other acids, n.e.s. - 20% ,, 
144 Acid, sulphuric - - - 3% 4, 


25% » 


145 | Acid phosphate, n o.p. 
146 | Sulphuric ether, chloroform, and solu- 
tions of peroxides of hydrogen- 2% 
147 All medicinal, chemical and pharm:- 
ceutical preparations, when com- 
pounded of more than one eubstance, - 
including patent and proprietary 
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| preparations,tinctures, pilis, powders, Dols. Cents. 
q troches, lozenges, syrups, cordials, 
; bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, 
liniments, salves, ointments, pastes, | 
drops,waters,essences and oils, n.o.p.; | 
provided that drugz, pill-mass and 
preparations, not including pills or 
medicinal plasters, recognised by the 
British or the United Statcs 
Pharmacopeeia or the French Codex 
as officinal, shall not be held to be 
by this item ; all | 
containing alcohol, - 50 % ad ral 
And all others, liquid or not- - | 25% 5 
148 Pomades, French or flower odours | 
preserved in fat or oil for the pur- 
of conserving the odours of 
flowers which do not bear the heat 
of distillation, when imported in tins 
of not less than ten poundseach_ - 15 % ad val. 
149 | Perfamery, including toilet prepara- 
tions (non-alcoholic)—viz., hair oils, 
tooth and other powders and washes, 
pomatums, pastes, and all other per- 
fumed preparations, n.o.p., used for 


the hair, mouth or skin - 80 % ie 
150 Liquorice paste and in ro} ‘ls 

and sticks - 201% 
151 Paraffine wax - 30 % 


152 Antiseptic surgical dressing, ouch as 
absorbent cotton, cotton wool, lint, 
lambs wool, tow, jute, gauzes ~~ 
oakum, repared for use as surgica 
dressin plain or medicated ; sur- 
gical be eas and trusses, electric belts, 
pessaries, and bandages 
ofallkinds - 0% 
153 | Surgical and dental instruments (not 

being furniture) and surgical 

needles until lst January, 1898 - 
Do. after January, 1806 - - Free 
154 | Cod liver oil - - - 20 % ad val. 

Opium. 
155 Opium, crude, the outward ball or 
covering to be free of uy - - per lb. 
156 | Opium, powdered- - 
157 Opium, epared for smoking 
urs, Paints, Oils, ‘arnishes, “ote.” 

158 | Dry white and red lead, orange mineral 
and zine white - - 5 % ad val. 
159 Ochres, ochrey earths, raw siennas, and 
colours, dry, n.e.8. - 20 % 
160 | Oxides, umbere, burnt siennas, and fire 

proofs, n.e.s; laundry bluing of all 
kinds, rough stuff and dry and liquid 
fillere, anti-corrosive and anti-foul- 
ing paints commonly used for ships’ 
hulls, and ground and pointe, 
25 % 
161 | Paints and colours, ground in epirite, 
and all spirit varnishes and lncquern;per, gal, 1 12 
162 Paris green, dry - - - 
163 | Inkfor writing - 20 % 


a 


{ 
| 
| 
q 
ay 
4 
ing 
i ‘ 
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164 Blacking, shoe, and shoe makers’ ink ; 
shoe, harness and leather dressing, 
harness soap, and knife or other 
polish or composition, n.o.p. 


165 | Putty,ofallkinds - - - - 25% os 

166 | Turpentine, spiritsof - - - 20 % 

167 British gum, dextrine, sizing cream 5% 
and enamel sizing - - - | 


168 | Varnishes, lacquers, japans, japan 
driers, liquid driers, and oil finish, 
169 Linseed or flax seed oil, raw or boiled, 
lard oil, neatsfoot oil, and sesame | 


seed oil - - - - - 

170 Iluminating oils composed wholly cr 25 % - 
in part of the products of petroleum, 

coal, shale or lignite, costing more | 

than thirty cents per gallon - - 25% ad val. 
171 | Lubricating oils, composed wholly or 

in part of petroleum, costing less than 

twenty-five cents per gallon -  - pergal, 0 5 
172 | Crude petroleum, fuel and gas oils 

(other than naphtha, benzine or gaso- 

line), when imported by manufac- 

turers (other than oil refiners), foruse 

in their own factories for fuel pur- 

poses or for the manufacture of gas - ,, . 0 24 
173 Oils, coal and kerosene distilled, puri- 
fied or refined, naphtha and petro- 
leum, and products of petroleum, 
174 Barrels, containing petroleum or its 
products, or any mixture of which 
petroleum forms a part, when such 
contents are chargeable with a 
specificduty - - - 
175 | Lubricating oils, n.e.g., and axle grease 25 % ad val. 
176 Olive oil, n.es. - - 

177 Essential oils - - 10% 
178 | Vaseline, and all similar preparations 

of petroleum for toilet, medicinal or | 

other purposes - a, - - - 35% =» 


oal. 

179 Bituminous slack coal, euch as will pass 
through a half inch screen, subject | 
to regulations to be made by the 
Comptroller of Customs - - - 20 % ” 

[Bub not to exceed thirteen cents 
per ton of 2,000 lbs. (being the 
equivalent of fifteen cents per ton of 
2,240 pounds), provided that if the 
United States Congress fixes the duty 
on such slack coal at a rate not 
exceeding fifteen cents per ton of 
2,240 pounds, then the duty on such 
coal imported into Canada, as pro- 
vided in this item, shall be the 
minimum duty on such coal from 
all countries, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 17 of this Act. ] 
180 Coal, bituminous, round and run of 
mine, and coal, n.e.s., per ton of 
2,000 lbs. (being the equivalent of | | 
sixty cents per ton of 2,240 pounds) - per ton, | 0 53 


| 
‘ 0 20 
yand 20 %, ad val. 


180 
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182 


183 
184 


185 


186 


187 


188 
189 


190 
191 


192 
193 


194 


195 


196 
197 


Provided] that if the United 
States Congress fixes the duty 
on such coal ab a rate not ex- 
ceeding forty cents per ton of 2,240 
po the Governor in Council may 

proclamation reduce the duty 
y in this item to forty cents. 
per ton of 2,240 pounds, or the 
equivalent thereof per ton of 2,000 
pounds, and the duty declared by 
euch proclamation shall then be the 
minimum duty on such coal from all 
countries, notwithstanding section 
17 of this Act.] 


Earthenware, Cements, Slate and Stoneware. 


Building brick, paving brick, stove 
linings, and ‘fire brick, n.e.s., and 
manufactures of clay or cement, D.O.p. 

Earthenwere and stoneware—viz., 
demijohns, churnsorcrocks - = - 

Drain tiles, not glazed - - - = 

Drain pipes, sewer piprs, chimney 
linings or vents, chimney tops and 
inverted blocks, glazed or wogianed, 
and earthenware tiles - 

C bina and porcelain ware, also earthen- 
ware and stoneware, brownor coloured 
and Rockingham ware, white granite 
or iron stoneware, ‘‘c.c.”’ or cream- 
coloured ware, decorated, printed 
aponged, and all earthenware, 


Baths, tubs, and washstands of earthen- 
ware, stone, cement or clay, or aad 
other material, n.o.p. 

Cement, Portiand and hydraulic or 
water ‘lime, in bags, barrels or carks, 
the weight of the package to be in- 
cluded in the weight for duty - per 

Plaster of Paris, or gypsum, eonl, 
not calcined - 

Plaster of Paris, or gypsum, calcined 
or manufactured, the weight of the 
to be included in the weight 

or 


duty - per 100 Ibe. 


Lithographic ‘stones, not engraved = - 
Grindstones, not mounted, and not Jess 
than thirty-six inches in diameter - 

Grindstones, n.e.s. - 

Flagstone, sandstone, and all building 
stone, not hammered or chiselled ; 
and marble and granite, none, not 
hammered or chiselled  - 

Marble and granite, sawn only ; flag- 
stone and all other building stone, 
dressed and paving blocks of s‘one - 

Marble and granite, n.e.s, and all 
manufactures of marble or am, 
0.0. p. - 

Manufactures of stone, 1 n.0. p. 

Roofing slate (provided that the duty 
shall not exceed seventy-five cents 


perequare) = = «© « 


100 lbs. 


(August 1897. 
Rate of Duty. 
Dols. Cente. 
20% ad val. 
80 % ” 

20 % ” 
35 % ” 
30 % ” 
30% 4, 

0 124 
15 % ad val 

0 124 
20 % ad val 
15 % 
2% 
1% 4 
20 % ” 
35% 
30 % ” 
25% 


| — 

No. | | 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 
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198 Slate mantels and other manufactures | Dols. Cents 
of slate, n.e.s. - 30 % 
199 | Slate pencils and echool writing slates 25 %, me 
200 | Mosaic — of material 30 % 
lass and Glassware. 


201 | Common and colourless window glass, 
and plain coloured, opaque, stained 
or tinted or muffled glass, in sheets 20% ~ » 
202 | Ornamental, figured, and enamelled 
coloured glass vitrified or painted, 
chipped, figured, enamelled and ob- } 
scured white glass, stained glass 
windows and memorial or ornamental | 
window glass, n.o.p., ond rough 
rolled plate glass - 30 % “ 
Plate glass, not bevelled, in sheets or 
panes, not twenty - one 
square feet each, n.o.p. - | 25% ad val, 
Plate glass, not bevell in sheots or 
panes, n.e.8. 35 % 
— glass, bevelled, in sheets or panes, 
0-p. 35% 
Silvered glass, bevelled or not and 
framed or not - 85 % 
German looking-glass plate, thin plate, 
unsilvered or for silvering 20 % is 
Glass demijohns or carboys, empty or 
filled, bottles, decanters, phials, glass 
jars and glass balls, lamp chimneys, 
glass shades or yr cut, pressed or 
moulded crystal or glass tableware, 
decorated or not, and blown on 
tableware - 30 
Bent plate or other sheet glass, and all 
other glass, and manufactures of 
glass, n.o.p. - - - 20 % 
210 Spectacles and eyeglasses - - - 80 % is 
211 Spectacle and eyeglass frames, and 
metal parts thereof - - 20 % +s 
Leather, Rubber, and Manufactures of, 
212 — Dongola, cordovan, calf, sheep, lamb, 
kid or goat, kangaroo, alligator, or 
other upper leather, and all leather, 
dressed, waxed, glazed or further 
finished than tanned, n.e.8. ; harness 
leather, and chamois skin - 0 1% », 
213 | Skins for morocco leather, tanned but 
not further manufactured; sole 
leather and belting leather of all 
kinds; tanners’ scrap leather; and 
leather and skins n.o.p. - 15% 
214 Glove leathers, tanned or dressed, 
coloured or uncoloured, when im- 
ported by glove manufacturers for 
use in their own factories in the 


& 


manufacture of gloves 10 % 
215 Japanned, patent, or enamelled leather, 

and morocco leather - - 25 % a 
216 Leather-board, leatheroid, and manu- 

factures thereof, n.0.p 25 % 
Whips of all kinds, including thongs 

and lashes - 35 % 


218 | Beltings of leather or other material, | 


20 % ” 
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224 


225 


228 


229 


230 


231 


Boots and shoes, and slippers, of any 
material, n.e.s. - 
Manufactures of raw hide, ard all 
manufactures of leather, n.o.p. 
India-rubber boots and shoes; and all 
manufactures of india-rubber and 
utta-percha, n.0.p. - - 
India-rubber clothing, and clothing 
made waterproof with india-rubber, 
rubber or gutta-percha hose, and 
cotton or linen hose lined with rubber, 
rubber mats or ae and rubber 
packing 
‘Metals and Manufactures 
Iron or steel scrap, wrought, being 
waste cr refuse, including punchings, 
cuttings or clippings of iron or steel 
plates or sheets having been in 
., actual use; crop ends of tin plate 
* bars, or of blooms, or of rails, the 
_ same not having been in actual use - 
(Nothing shall be deemed scrap iron 
or scrap steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel, fit only to be re-manu- 
factured in rolling mills.) 
Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, and cast 
scrap iron - . - - - - 
Ferro-silicon, ferrc-manganese, and 
spiegeleisen - - - 
Iron or steel ingots, clogged ingots, 
| blooms, slabs, billets, puddled bars 
and loops or other forms, n.o.p., lees 
finished than iron or steel bars, but 
more advanced than pig iron, except 
castings - 
Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beame, 
channels, girders, and other rolled 
shapes or sections, weighing less 
than thirty-five pounds per lineal 
yard, not punched, drilled or further 
manufactured than rolled, n.o.p. 
, Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beams, 
| channels, joists, girders, zees, stars, 
or other rolled shapes, or trough, 
bridge, building, or structural rolled 
sections or shapes, not punched, 
drilled, or further manufactured than 
| rolled, n.e.s., and flat eye-bar blanks 
| not punched or drilled - 
i bar or steel, rolled, whether in 


coils, rods, bars, or bundles, com- 
prising rounds, ovals and squares, 
and flats, and rolled shapes, n.o.p. ; 
and rolled iron or steel hoop, band, 
scroll or strip, eight inches or less in 
| width, number eighteen gauge and 
thicker, ne.s. - - 
| Universal mill or rolled edge bridge 
plates of steel when imported by 
manufacturers of bridges- - 
| Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 
| thirty inches in width and not less 
| than one quarter of an inch in 
| thickness n.0.p. - - 


per ton 


per toa | 


- per ten 


- per ton 


Dols. Cents. 
25% 


25% 


25% 


35% 


2 50 


5 % ad val, 


10 % ad val. 


00 


~I 


10% ad val. 


100% » 


No. | | 
i 
221 | 
— 
| 222 
1 00 
= | 
| | 
| | 
1 
226 
| 
| 2 co 
227 
| 7 00 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
|_| 
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No. 


Article. 


183 


Rate of Duty. 


232 


233 


234 


235 
236 


237 


238 


239 
240 


241 
242 


243 


244 
245 


Rolled iron or steel sheets or plates, 
sheared or unsheared, and fale iron 
or steel, sheared or rolled in grooves, 

Skelp iron or steel, sheared or rolled in 
grooves, when imported by manufac- 
turers of wrought iron or steel pipe 
for use only in the manufacture of 
wrought iron or steel pipe in their 
own factories - - ~ 

Rolled iron or steel sheets, number 
seventeen gauge, and _ thinner, 
n.o.p., Canada plates; Russia iron ; 
flat galvanized iron or steel sheets, 
terne plate, and rolled sheets of iron 
or steel coated with zinc, spelter or 
other metal, of all widths or thick- 
ness, n.o.p., and rolled iron or steel 
hoop, band, scroll or strip, thinner 
than number eighteen gauge, n.e.e. 

Steel, in bars, bands, hoops, scroll or 
strips, sheets or plates, of any size, 
thickness or width, when of greater 
value than two and one half cents per 
pound, n.o.p. - - 

Swedish rolled iron and Swedish rolled 
steel nail rods under half an inch in 
diameter for the manufacture of 
horse shoe nails - - 

Tron and steel railway bars, or rails of 
any form, punched or not, n.e.8., for 
railways, which term for the pur- 

ses of this item shall include all 

inds of railways, street railways and 
tramways, even although they are 
used for private purposes only, and 
even although they are not used or 
intended to be used in connection 
With the business of common carry- 
ing of goods or passengers - - 

Railway fieh plates and tie plates = - 

Switches, frogs, crossings and inter- 
sections for railways - - 2 

Locomotives for railways, n.¢.s. - 

Iron or steel bridges, or parts thereof ; 
ironorsteel structural work, columns, 
shapes, or sections, drilled, punched, 
or in any further stage of manufac- 
ture than as rolled or cast, n.e.s. 

Forgings of iron or steel of whatever 
shape or size, or in whatever stage of 
manufacture, n.e.s., and steel shaft- 
ing turned; compressed, or polished, 
and hammered iron or steel bars or 
shapes,u.0.pP. - -' 

Iron or steel castings, in the rough, 


Stove plates, stoves of all kinds for 
oil, gas, coal, or wood, or parts thereof, 
and sad or smoothing hatters’ and 
tailors’ irons, plated wholly or in 
part,ornot - - - - - 


per ton 


” 
per ton 


Dols. Cents. 


5% ad val. 


30 % ” 
8 0 


30 % ad val. 
35% 5, 


» 


20% 
25% 


25 % ” 


| 
= | 
| 
| 
| 
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No. 


Article. 


Rate of Duty. 


251 


252 


261 


262 


263 


264 


265 
266 


Springs, axles, axle bars, n.e.s., and 
axle blanks, and parts thereof, of 


iron or steel, for railway or iamway, 


or other vehicles - - 
Cart or waggon skeins or boxes - = - 
Cast iron pipe of every description - 
Wrought iron or steel boiler tubes, 
n.e.8., including flues and corrugeted 
tubes for marine boilers - 


per ton 


Tubes of rolled steel, seamless, not ‘ 


jointed or welded, not more than 
1} ins. in diameter ; and 
steel tubes for bicycles - - 

Wrought iron or steel tubing, plain or 
galvanised, threaded and coupled or 
not, over 2 ing. in diameter, n.e.g. - 

Wrought i iron or steel tubing, plain or 
galvanised, threaded and coupled or 
not, 2 ins. or less in diameter, n.€.8. - 

Other iron or steel Piping or tubing, 
plain or galvanised, rivetted, corru- 
a or otherwise specially manu- 

actured, n.o.p. - - - 

Iron or steel fittings for iron or - steel 
pipe of every description, and chilled 
iron or steel rolls = - 

Iron or steel cut nails or spikes ‘(ordi- 
nary builder’s); and railroad spikes 

Wrought and pressed nails and spikes, 
trunk, clout, cooper’s, cigar box, 
Hungarian, horse shoe, and other 
n.€.8. male and ox 

Oe8 - - - 

Wire nails of all n.o. p. - 

Composition nails and a, and 
sheathing nails- — - 

Iron or steel shoe tacks, and ordinary 
cut tacks, leathered or not, brads, 
sprigs, and shoe nails, double- -pointed 
tacke, and other tacks of iron oa 
steel, n.o.p. - . 

Screws, commonly called wood screws, 
of iron or steel, brass or other metal, 
including lag or coach screws, plated 
or not, and machine or other screws, 


Coil + oem coil chain links, and chain 
shackles, of iron or steel, five-six- 
teenths of an inch in Caunater and 
over - 

Barbed wire; and galvanized wire for 
fencing, numbers nine, twelve and 
gauge, until 1st January, 

898 - 


after lst January, 1898 

Buckthorn strip fenceng, woven wire 
fencing, and wire ne | of iron or 
steel, n.e.s. - 

Wire, single or several, covered with 
cotton, linen, eilk, rubber, or other 
material, including cable s 80 covered, 
n.é.8. 

Brass wire, plain - 

Copper wire, plain, tinned or plated - - 


per lb. 


per lb. 


Dols. Cents. 


35 % ad val. 
30 % ” 
8 00 


5 % ad ral. 


10% 
15% 


35% 


30% 
0 


30 % ad val. 
0 03 


15 % ad val, 


35% 


15% 


Free. 


15 % ad va! 


= | | 
248 
249 | 
| 250 | 
| 
233 
254 
| 
| 
259 | 
| 
260 | 
| 
35% 45 
= 
= 
| 
| 30 % ” 
| 10 %, ” 
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No. Articie. Rate of Duty. 
267 oo ga or woven wire or bease, or Dols. Cents. 

25 % ad val. 
268 Wire, all metals and kinds, n.O.p. 20% » 


269 | Wire rope, stranded or twisted wire, 
clothes line, picture, or other twisted 


wire and wire cable, n.e.s.- - 25% » 
270 Wire cloth or wove wire, and wire 
netting of iron or steel 380% 


271 Needles, of any material or kind, and 
pins manufactured from wire of any 


metal, n.o.p. 30% 5 
272 old, scrap, pig and block - 15% 5 
278 ad, in bars, and in sheets- - 25% 55 
274 Lead pipe, lead shot and lead bullets - 
275 | Lead, manufacture of, n.o.p. - 30% 4, 


276 | Braes and copper nails, tacks, rivets 
and burrs or washers; bells and 
gongs, n.e.8., and all manufactures 


of brass or copper, n.0.p.- -  - 30% 
277 Zinc, manufactures of, n.o. _ 25% 
278 | Nickelanodes’ - 10% 5, 


279 Tron or steel nuts, washers, rivets, and 
bolts, with or without threads and 

' and strap hinges of all kinds, n.e.s. per lb. : 

280 Builders’ ’ upholsterers’ ond % ad eal. 

harness-makers’, saddlers’, and carri- 

age hardware, including butt hinges, 
locks, curry combs or curry cards, 
harness and eaddlery, 


30 ” 

281 Skates of all kinds, roller ‘and other, 
and parts thereof -  - 85% 
282 |Gasmeters - 35%» 


283 Safes, doors for safes, and vaults ; 
scales, balances, weighing-beams, and 
strength-testing machines ofall kinds 80 % 
284 Carvers, knives and forks of stéel, ~ ? 
butcher and table steels, oyster, 
bread, kitchen, cooks’, butcher, shoe, 
farrier, putty, hacking and glaziers’ 
knives, cigar knives, spatulas or 
palette knives, razors, erasers or 
Office knives, pen, pocket, pruning, 
sportsmen’s or hunters’ knives} 
manicure files, scissors, trimmers ; 
barbers’, tailors’, and lamp shears, 
horee and toilet clippers, and all like 
cutlery, plated ornot,n.o.p. - 30% 
(When any of the above articles are im- 
ported in cases or cabinets, the cases 
or cabinets shall be dutiable at the 
same rate as their contents) - 

285 Knife blades or blanks, and table forke 
of iron or steel in the rough, not 
handled, filed, ground or « erwise 
manufactured 10% 
286 Celluloid, moulded into sizes ton 
handles of knives and forks, nob 
bored nor otherwise manufactured ; 
also, moulded celluloid balls and 
cylinder, coated with tin foil or not, 
but not finished or further manu- 
and cell luloid 
blanks - ° 10% » 
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Article. 


289 


291 


233 


294 


296 
297 


301 


Bird, parrot, squirrel and rat cages, of 
wire, and metal parts thereof - - 
Files andrasps,n.e.s. - - - 
Adzes, cleavers, hatchets, saws, wedges, 
sledges, hammers, crow-bars, cant- 
dogs and track tools; picks, mat- 
tocks, and eyes or poles for the same ; 
anvils, vices, and tools of all kinds, 
for hand or for machine use, includ- 
ing ehoe makers’ and tinsmiths’ tools 
or bench machines, n.o. p. - 
Axes, scythes, sickles or reaping hooks 
hay or straw knives, edging knives, 
hoes, rakes, pronged forks, snaths, 
farm, road or field rollers, post hole 
diggers, and other agricultural im- 
plements,nes.- - - - 
Shovels and spades, iron or steel, n.e.s. ; 
shovel and spade blanks, and iron or 
steel cut to shape for the same ; and 
lawn mowers - - 
Britannia metal, nickel silver, Nevada 
and German silver, manufactures of, 
not plated, and manufactures of 
aluminum,n.0p. - - - 
Sterling or other silver ware, nickel- 
plated ware, gilt or electro-plated 
ware, wholly or in part, of all kinde, 


Telephone and telegraph instruments, 
electric and galvanic batteries, elec- 
tric motors,dynamos, generators,sock- 
ets, insulators of all kinds; and 
electric apparatus, n.e.s. - - 
Electric light carbons and carbon 
points, of allkinds,nes. - - 
Carbons over six inches in circum- 
Lamps, side lights, and head lights, 
lanterns, chandeliers, gas, coal, or 
other oil fixtures, and electric l'yht 
fixtures or metal parts thereof, in- 
cluding lava or other tips, burners, 
collars, galleries, shades, and shade 
holders’ - - - - 
Lamp springs, and glass bulbs for 
electric lignts - - - - 
Rabbit metal, type metal, phosphor 
tin, and phosphor bronze in blocks, 
bars, plates, sheets, and wire - - 
Types for printing, including chases, 
quoins, and sluge of all kinds” - 
Plates engraved on wood, steel, or other 
metal, and transfers taken from the 
same, including engravers’ plates of 
steel, polished, engraved, or for en- 
graving thereupon - - - 
Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids 
for almanacs, calendars, illustrated 
pamphlets, newspaper advertise- 
ments or engravings, and all other 
like work for commercial, trade, or 


per 


other purposes, n.es., and matrices equare 
or copper shells forthe same - - inch. 
(ie, be 


Rate of Duty. 
85 % ad val. 
30% » 
30% » 
22% 55 
35 % 

25% 
25% 
39% 
15% 
10% 


20 % ” 
0 1} 


287 
| 288 
| 
290 
= 
292 
|| 
295 
298 
10% ” 
300 
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XIV.— TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 
SWEDEN AND Norway. 


Import of Artificial Wool and Shoddy. 


A despatch dated 7th May last has been received at’the Foreign 
Office from Hon. F. Pakenham, H.M. Minister at Stockholm, 
enclosing copy and translation of the following Royal Decree 
concerning the importation into Sweden and Norway of artificial 
wool and shoddy :— 

“..... The regulations established by sec. 7 of the 
Decree of September 15th, 1893, with regard to the importation 
of goods which might be suspected of introducing cholera- 
infection, as far as they concern the import of artificial wool and 
so-called shoddy, shall, till further notice, not be in force with 
regard to the said artificial wool and shoddy imported from 
Norway, Germany, Denmark, Great Britain, and Ireland. ... . 

The regulations established by sec. 7 of the Decree of 
15th September, 1893, which are cancelled by the above Decree, 
used to read as follows :— 

“ Artificial wool and so-called shoddy may only be imported 
into the kingdom either under the certificate of a Swedish and 
Norwegian Legation, Consul, or Vice-Consul ; or, if these do not 
exist at the shipping port, under certificate from the proper 
authorities, or from a person guaranteed trustworthy by the said 
authorities, that the goods have been carbonised (treated with 
mineral acid or heat) or heated by damp heat to 100° Celsius ; 
or that the said import takes place from a place whence the 
import of rags is permitted under the conditions and rules laid 


down for the import of rags.” 


Modification of Duties on Raw Silk. 


According to the “Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali,” a Law 
has been passed by the United Parliaments of Sweden and Norway 
by which raw silk, being considered as a raw material, and not as 
an article of luxury, the duty thereon is modified as follows :— 

Silk, raw, undyed ... Free (formerly, 2 krone per kilog.) 

Silk, dyed or bleached... 1 krone per kilog. (formerly 3 

krone per kilog.) 

The above Law is to come into force on January Ist, 1898. 


Revised Tarif on the Importation of Animals and Animal 
Food Products. 


A report dated 4th August last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Consul-General at Christiania, trans- 
mitting table giving the new rates of duty (minimum and maximum) 
to be enforced on the importation into Norway of Animals and 
Animal Food Products. 
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These duties are as follows (The maximum rates, however, it 
should be noted, do not operate against the United Kingdom) :— 


No. in 
new 
Tariff. 


Articles. 


New Duty. 


78 
79 


93 
94 


95 


101 =! 


|Maximum.! Minimum. 


Animals Living and Animal Food ——————— 


Products. 
I.—Animals living. 
(a) Horses over $year old - - each 
(>) Horses } year old or less - 
(c) Cattle over 4 i. old, live 
weight - - - per kilo 
but with a minimum duty 
per head of - - 
N.B.—Weight to be determined 
by measure, and reckoned accord- 
ing to a method laid down by 
the Finance and Customs Depart- 
ment. 
(d) Calves } year old or less - - each 
Sheep and lambs_~— - - 
) Pigs and sucking Pigs, live 
weight - per kilo 
but witha minimum duty per 
head of - - - 
g Turkeys - 
h) Geese - 
(i) Ducks - 
(j) Fowls - 
k) Other Animals - 


II.—Animal Food Products. 


A.— Hermetically closed, including 
weight of immediate packages. 
1. Sardinesand anchovies” - - per kilo 
2. Corned beef and fresh meat in 
hermetically come or air-tight 
vessels- - - - - per kilo 
3. Other- - 
B.—Other F ood Products. 
1. Fish, pickled, marinated, or pre- 
served in oil, or smoked ; 
Caviar, and preserved fish-roe - per kilo 
2. Other fish - - | 
3. Potted meats and broth tablets | 
(“kjodsuppe”) meat extract, | 


each 


meat powders, meat peptone, 
and other preparations of meat, 
with or without admixtures, 
not specially mentioned else- 
where, with immediate pack- 
ages - - per kilo 
4. Sausages and pong, including 
collared beef - - - per kilo, 
5. Pork and other meat, all kinds | 
(a) smoked - - - - per kilo, 
(4) unsmoked 
1. Hams - - - - oe 
2. Other meat - - - ” 


N.B.—Credit for Warehousing 
Kredit-Oplag”) 500 kilos. | 
(e) Poultry, dead - - - per kilo) 


0:05 
12-00 


0-20 
0°40 


0°40 


0:40 
0°30 
0°30 
0°20 
0-10 


0°25 


Correa wo 
SSsss & 


friee 


0°50 


0:25 
0°50 


0°50 
free 


0°50 
0-40 
0°35 
0-20 
0-12 


0°30 


q 
| 
| 
| 
ij 
| 
50-00 80-00 
| friee 
| 80 0-06 
4 18:30 
81 750 
82 2°00 
83 
q 0°10 
3°00 
84 1:00 | 
85 0°80 | 
86 060 
87 0°30 
88 
: 8&9 0°40 | 
90 
92 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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BELGIUM. 
Tariff Modifications. 


A despatch, dated 11th July last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F. R. Plunkett, H.M. Minister at Brussels, 
enclosing extract from the “ Moniteur Belge” of July 11th last, 
containing Royal Decree placing the following classes of goods 
destined for use in looms in the category of divers products for 
industrial purposes, subject only to a duty of 5 per cent. ad 
vaiorem. 

1, Cylinder-cloths, woollen, cotton, or leather, for spinning 

machinery. 

2. Cotton or flax plaitings, for spindles for Jacquart looms or 

for similar industrial uses. 

3. Felted tissues and felted coverings, for use in paper-mills, 

4. Woollen tissues known as “roller-cloth,” for machine 

cylinders. 

With regard to Nos. 3 and 4 of the above, the Customs Officials 
must be satisfied that they are really imported for the use specified. 


A despatch dated 27th July last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir fF’. R. Plunkett, H.M. Minister at Brussels, 
enclosing copies of two Royal Decrees dated 22nd July last, and 
published in the “ Moniteur Belge” of 27th July last, admitting 
wines made from dried fruits and from Corinth raisins at a 
similar rate of duty as that imposed on the importation of foreign 
wines. Both these decrees were to come into force on the Ist 


August last. 


NETHERLANDS—CURACAO. 


Introduction of Warehousing System in the Island of Saba. 


A despatch dated 19th June last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from H.M. Consul at Curacao enclosing translation of a 
Royal Ordinance, by which all goods destined for transit, arriving 
at the Island of Saba, are free from import and export taxes, pro- 
vided such goods are declared for transit, and warehoused in a 
store approved of beforehand by the Lieutenant Governor, 


GERMANY, 


Tarif Modification. 


A despatch dated 9th July last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Frank C. Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin, transmitting an extract from the “‘ Central-Blatt” of June 
25th last, together with a translation of a decree of the Bundesrath 
by which “ iron leeboards” (Schiffsschwerter) are added to the list 
ot articles imported duty free for shipbuilding purposes, as listed 
in Schedule I of Annex A of the Law of July 17th, 1889, 
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FRANCE, 
Temporary Admission of English Yarns. 


A despatch dated 11th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at Paris, 
transmitting copy of a Bill which was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 10th last, providing for the temporary admission 
of English twisted worsted yarns (No. 32) of 36,000 to 36,500 
metres to the kilogramme, for the manufacture of alpaca laces. 


Tariff Classification. 


A despatch dated 3rd July last has been received from Sir 
Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at Paris, enclosing copy of 
memorandum stating that, according to the decision of the French 
Ministry of Finance, the assessment of “card cloth” for duty 
on importation into France is made on the assumption that the 
complete article is composed of the foundation and of the felt 
coveringin the proportion of 80 percent. and 20 per cent. respec- 
tively. On this basis, 100 kilogs. of this cloth would be charged 
with duty as follows :— 


On the foundation : 
Francs. 


80% of the weight—80 kilogs.—at 70 francs per 100 kilogs. 56 
On the woollen felt : 
20% of the weight—20 kilogs.—at 250 francs per 100 kilogs. 50 


Duty leviable per 100 kilogs ... 106 


Tariff Modifications, 


According to a Circular of the French Customs received at the 
Board of Trade through the Foreign Office, it has been decided by 
the Committee that sheets uf malleable iron or steel, galvanised or 
coated with zinc, of any thickness, are to be classed under art. 211 
(fer etamé, cuivré, zingué, etc.). 

On account of the above decision, manufactures of iron made of 
the above description of sheet iron or steel can no longer be 
classified under art. 526-iv, but must be ranked with manu- 
factures of sheet iron, not denominated, galvanised, No. 568. 

A despatch dated 17th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at Paris, 
enclosing extract from the “ Journal Officiel” containing particulars 
of a law with regard to the duty on foreign molasses imported for 
distillation. 

Article 1 of the new law lays down the duty to be leviedon 
molasses imported for distillation as follows :— : 

Molasses from French 

| 100 kilogs. Free. . 


i} 
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Molasses from Foreign Counties—general tariff, 30 centimes, 
per 100 kilogs, minimum tariff, 20 centimes, per 100 kilogs—per 
degree of saccharine strength. 

Article 2.—Foreign molasses, already en route for importation 
8 days before the promulgation of the present law will be liable 
only to a duty of 10 centimes per degree of saccharine strength. 

Article 4.—Molasses having at least 44 per cent. of saccharine 
strength will be allowed a rebate at the rate of 14 per cent. of their 
weight for the account of manufacturers who do not employ the 
osmose process, when they are destined for a distillery, or to be sent 
abroad, or for agricultural uses. 

Article 5.—A future decree will determine the process of dena- 
turation and the conditions of use of the molasses, 

Article 6.—The privilege of placing in deposit is granted to 
molasses as well as to sugar. 


Reduction of Honfleur Harbour Dues. 


A despatch dated July 30th last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at 
Paris, enclosing extract from the “Journal Officiel” containing 
copy of a Ministerial Decree, reducing by 40 per cent., for vessels 
belonging to regular lines, with sailings at least once a week, the 
Honfleur Harbour Dues of 30 and 15 centimes established by the 
Decree of September 15th, 1888. 


PorTUGAL—EAST AFRICA. 


Consular Certificates in Mozambique. 


A despatch dated 11th July last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. G. MacDonell, H.M. Minister at Lisbon 
inclosing printed copies and translation of a Ministerial Order 
dated the 7th and published the 8th July last, in which it is 
decided, in consequence of certain questions which have arisen at 
Lourenco Marques, that, until further notice, manifests of cargo 
for the province of Mozambique do not require to be accompanied 
by a consular certificate. 


SPAIN. 


Changes in the Provisional Trafic Taz. 


A despatch dated 38rd July Jast has been received from Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, H.M. Ambassador at Madrid, transmitting 
copy of a Decree which has appeared in the “ Gazette,” intro- 
ducing changes in the provisional traffic tax originally esta- 
blished by the Law of August 30th, 1896. 

The following is a summary of the Decree in question :-— 

Article I,—The following sums (per ton of 1,000 kilos.; see 
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art. III.) will be paid in the Custom Houses in Spain and the 
Balearic and Canary Islands on account of the provisional traffic 
tax 


Coasting Trade. 
In the trade between the ports of Spain, the Balearic, and the 
Canary Islands and Spanish Possessions on the North Coast of 


Africa: 
Tron ore - - - - - - 10 centimos 
Other articles of commerce - - - - - 15 ns 


In the trade with the Islands of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Philippines, 
and Fernando Po: 


Sugar and wine - - - - - - - 75 centimos 
Other articles of commerce - - - - 2 pesetas 


In the trade with Europe and the Mediterranean Coasts of 
Africa and in the Atlantic to Cape Bogador : 


iron ore exported from the Mediterranean ports or 


Guadalquiver - - - - - 20 centimos 
Iron and sulphates of iron from the same ports - - 25 ‘ 
Common metals, including sulphate of copper and car- é 

bonate of manganese - - - 50 
Mineral coal and coke for use in the manufacture of 

iron, steel, and other metals - - - - 15 
Coal for other industries and exportation - - - 1 peseta 
Pig iron - - 25  centimos 


Sulphate of lead and other minerals not classified as 

common minerals, and non-argentiferous lead in bars 1°25 ,, 
Wine - . - - - - - - - - 1 peseta 
Lime, cement, bricks, tiles, coping stones’ - - - 50. centimos 
Corn for exportation - - - - - - peseta 
Other articles of commerce - - - - 


In the trade with the rast of the world : 


(d) Common metals - 


Good wine - - - - 1°50 
Licorice root - . - - - - - - 1:50 Me 


Other articles of commerce 


Article I[—Importation and exportation by railway and 
ordinary roads will be subject to the same payments as those 
arranged for trade by sea with Europe. 

Article III.—The tax on articles of commerce will be paid on 
the ton of 1,000 kilogs. 

Article IV.—The following articles are exempted from the 
traffic tax :— 

In the Spanish Coasting Trade ; 

Pig iron. 
Iron and mineral coal and coke employed for metallurgic 
and siderurgic industries. 


In Foreign Commerce : 


Common salt. 

Returned empty casks and used sacks, 

Mineral coal or coke for working lead, copper, iron, steel, 
and other metals. 


| 
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Articles of commerce carried in Spanish sailing ships of less 
than 100 tons. 

Loading and unloading in the transhipment of goods. 

Other exemptions mentioned in paragraph 5 of Custom 
House ordinances if not contrary to present law. 

Vessels mentioned in art. 356 of the Ordinances of the 
Custom House. 

Provisions and stores referred to in paragraph 2 of article 370 
of the same Ordinances and articles of commerce transported 
on agreements entered into before June 20th of last year, and 
which have been already exempted from the traffic tax. 

Article V.—In order to profit by the reduced duties allowed 
on mineral coal and coke for metallurgic industries, it is 
necessary that the formalities laid down in art. 7 of the traffic 
tax law of September 23rd, 1896, be complied with. 

Article VI.—The tax on passengers travelling by sea will be 
paid by the consignees of the ships as follows :— 


Passengers on Coasting Boats. 
[IstClass - - + + + 1 peseta 


8rd_si,, ” 


Passengers for Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Fernando Po, and on 
arriving from these places. 


Ist Class - - 16 pesetas 
3rd Ordinary e e 2 ” 
Passengers for Philippine Islands. 
Ist Class - - - - - 13 pesetas 
Passengers for Argelia and Morocco. 
Passengers for Gibraltar and Portugal. 
Cabin- - - - - + + = = = 4 pesetas 
Passengers to or from the rest of Europe. 
[Ist Class - - - + 8 pesetas 
Passengers to or from other parts of the World. 
1st Class - - - - - - 25 pesetas 


Article VII.--A payment of 10 centimos per peseta is imposed 
on every invoice of articles of merchandise transported by train. 

Article VIII.—The law of 3%th August, 1896, and the Royal 
Decree of September 24th, 1896, remain in force so far as they 
are not contrary to the present Royal Decree. 

Article IX.—On assessing the amount collected by this tax 
the Government will re-organise the tariff imposed by this Decree 
if it amounts to more than 12 million pesetas. 


| 

q 
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Spatn—CuoBa. 


Tariff of Local Board of Port Works at St. Jago di Cuba. 

The Foreign Office has received from H.M. Consul at St. Jago 
di Cuba an extract from the Tariff of the Local Board of Port 
Works in force there since Ist July last (as far as it refers to 
foreign vessels), as follows :— 


Article. Rate of Duty. 


Articles of food of all kinds, both solid and Per 1,000 Dols. Cents. 
also fuels excepting coal - - kiloge. "5 


goods of all kindsexcepting silks - ,, 50 
Sil g, hardware, drugs, 
and cabinet makers’ goods 
Mineral coal - 
Ironmongery, crockcry, wood ‘machinery, and 
articles not comprehended in the forezoing- __,, 
Tax on vessels bringing cargo from abroad. 
Steamers: Per 1,000 kilogs. ordinary cargo discharged - 
Per 1,000 kilogs. coal discharged - 
Sailing vessels: Per 1,000 kiloge. ordinary cargo die- 
charged 
Per 1,000 kiloge. coal discharged 
Tax on entering the Port. 
Steamers, for each time ey enter the port irrespective 


10 


oo oo OW FO 


of tonnage - 8 50 
Sailing vessels, for each time they enter the port, irre- 
spective oftonnage’ - 7 25 
Tax on Cottle, Poultry, ote. 
Horned cattle - - - - Per head 0 50 
Horsesand mules - - - 1 00 
Sheepand goats- - - - - - 0 10 
Poultry ofallsorts - - - - -  -Perdoz. 0 20 


“Customs Regulations. 

According to a Decree published in the “Bollettino di Notizie 
Commerciali,” the tax of the Massowah Chamber of Commerce on 
bills of lading goods imported or exported by sea, imposed by a 
Decree of 8th July, 1894, has been cancelled and a duty of 15 per 
cent. is imposed additional on all taxes at present levied in the 
colony of Erythrea. 


UNITED SraTzs. 
Customs . Decisions. 

The following decisions relating to the classification of articles 
in the Customs Tarif, and the application of the Customs laws of 
the United States, have recently been given by the authorities in 
that country. 

Jute press cloth, or straining cloth, is dutiable at the rate of 40. 

cent. ad valorem, as manufacturers of jute not specially pro- 
vided for, under paragraph 374 of the Act of 1890. 

Glass tubing is assessed for duty at the rate of 40 per cent. 

ad valorem, under paragraph 88 of the Act of 1894 as glassware. 


, 
q 
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“Gilt articles, inkstands, calendars, ete., are liable to duty at 35° 
er cent. ad valorem, as plated or gilt ar ticles under paragraph 310: 
of the Act of 1883. 

“Diamond steel ” is classified fur duty under paragraph 129° of 
theAct of 1894, as “ steel in all forms and ape not ‘specially: 
provided for.” 

Cotton nets, veilings, insertions, &c., are to be ied as manu- 
factures of cotton at 40 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 355 
of the Act of 1890. 

‘ Petroleum and its products imported from Germany are dutiable 
at the rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 568 of the 
Act of 1894, © 

Velvet ribbons without selvedges, of which silk is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, are assessed as manufactures of. 
= at 50 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 414 of the Actot 

890. 

Sulphite of soda and chloride of magnesia are liable to duty ‘at 
25 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 60 of the Tariff Act of 
August 28, 1894. 


UNITED STATES OF CoL OMBIA. 
Tariff Decisions. 


A despatch dated 3rd June last has been received from Mr. M. 
Villiers, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Bogota, reporting that business 
houses there have made complaints against the explanatory resolu- 
tion of the Minister of Finance with ‘regard to the Customs Tari!f, 
for they claiming that the surcharge of 25 per cent. should fall on 
the original duties and not on the altered ones. 

The following is a translation of the Note of the Ministiy of 
Finance published in the ‘‘ Diaro Official,” in which the Minister 
of Finance maintains his former opinion. 

“In the Custom Houses there is collected on-the merchandise 
which comes to the country, on the one hand, the importation 
duties properly so called, which are those which have always 
belonged to the National Treasury, and are fixed in the respective 
tariffs ; and on the other a surcharge of 25 per cent. computed on 
the liquidation of the said duties, which helonged to the Depart- 
ments, and was remitted directly, ‘under the responsibility of the 
Administrators of Customs to the employés of Financésof the 
various States of the Republic. ‘a2 J 

The duties were fixed originally on the said Tariff, and it is 
on them and by abstracting from the alterations which have been 
made in them by various laws and by decrees issued in virtue of 
authorizations conferred upon the Government, that it has been 
decided to compute the increases dealt with in Articles 1, 3 and 4 
of Law 160 of 1896, in order to thus strictly fulfil the said 
article 3. But the additional 25 per cent. conld not be liquidated 
on the original duties only, for Law 88 of 1886, which established 
it, says distinctly in its article 1 that this 25 per cent. is computed 
on the liquidations ; ftom which it is deduced rightly and neces- 
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sarily that it ought to fall back not only on the duties which 
existed when it was established, but also on the duties which exist 
when the liquidations are made ; and, as a matter of fact, these 
duties are the original ones fixed by Law 36 of 1886, increased or 
diminished in the proportions determined by the various laws 


modifying it. 


VENEZUELA. 


Tarif’ Modifications. 

A report dated 12th June last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Acting-Consul at Caracas, transmitting 
copy and translation of an article in the Journal of the Caracas 
Chamber of Commerce of the 31st May, giving the differences 
between the Customs Tariff approved by Congress and the 
one previously in force, as follows :— 


The statement is as follows :— 
In Class I. (Articles Free of Duty). 


Mineral waters (formerly 3rd Class). 
Iron ore and old iron, suitable for smelting (formerly 2nd 
Class). 
Potato seed (formerly 3rd Class). 
Windmills (formerly 2nd Class). 
In the 2nd Class ; 10 centimes per kilog, 
Liquid carbonic acid gas. 
Bends for water-pipes. 
Pulverized glass. 
In the 3rd Class ; 25 centimes per kilog, 
Cotton (formerly prohibited). 
Asbestos. 
Harnesses (formerly 2nd Class). 
Brown sugar (formerly prohibited). 


Gum arabic (formerly 5th Class). 
Pure lard—exclusive of mixtures and oleomargarine, which 


were formerly in this class. 
Poison for preserving skins (formerly 5th Class). 
In the 4th Class; 75 centimes per kilog. 

Refined sugar (formerly prohibited). 

Bituminous oil for harness. 

Table mats of painted yarn. 

Naphtha. 

Hogs’ lard mixed with other fats and oleomargarine (formerly 
3rd Class). 

Sticks for making matches (formerly prohibited). 

In the 5th Class ; 1 bolivar 25 c. per kilog. 

Spirits of all kinds (except rum made of sugar cane, which is 
prohibited), brandy, cognac or its essences, absinthe, gin 
and its essences up to 22 Cartier; after that grade it will 
be appraised proportionately (formerly 6th Class). 

“ Batanes de algodon.” 

Gunpowder (formerly 6th Class). 

- Tobacco for chewing purposes (formerly 6th Class). 


| 
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In the 7th Class ; 5 bolivars per kilog. 

Matches are prohibited: their importation is therefore fore 
bidden, 

Air guns for saloon practice (formerly 4th Class), 

In the 9th Class ; 20 bolivars per kilog. 

Boots and shoes have been eliminated from this class, and 
their importation is prohibited by the 3rd Article of the 
new law. 

The tariff recently approved contains the following two additional 

articles :— 

Art. 4.—The Executive Power has the faculty to forbid the 
importation of all or of some kinds of ready-made clothing and 
hats of every description, dressed bonnets and caps, through those 
Custom Houses of the Republic in the respective jurisdictions of 
which an occupation or industry should be developed sufficiently 
to meet the consumption without prejudicing the consumers. 

Art. 13.—Articles which can be taken asunder and are intro- 
duced in parts will be appraised in the class to which the articles 
belong in their entirety. 

Between art. 4 of the old tariff and art. 5 of the new 
one there is the following difference: by the former, only 
pharmacists could import saltpetre in small quantities ; whilst, 
according to the latter, the quantity is not specified : anyone having 
the requisite permission may import it. 

Between art. 11 of the old tariff and art. 12 of the new one 
this difference exists: by the former the Government could 
augment, diminish, and suppress appraisements without the 
article being specified; by the latter, it is only authorised to 


diminish and suppress appraisements on food-stuffs of necessity, 
when unforeseen causes make it necessary, etc. 


Morocco. 
Duty on Export of Bones. 


A report dated 6th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Herbert White,H.M. Chargé d’ Affaires at Tangier, 
stating that the Sultan of Morocco has recently issued orders to the 
Custo:n House authorities at the ports to permit the exportation of 
bones at the same rate of duty as before for a term of ninety 
days from the 1st of Rabia I (equivalent to 31st July last.) 

Should any merchant at the end of this term have a stock of 
bones which he has been unable to ship he will be permitted to 
pay the duty thereon and deposit them in bond until an opportuity 
presents itself for shipping them. 


Britisu Maat 
Tarif, Modification. 
According to a circular received from the India Office, hoop 
steel is to be added to the list of articles to be exempted from the 
paymeut of import duty when imported by the owners of a cotton- 
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weaving mill, and shown to the satisfaction of the Collector of 
Customs to be intended for use in the weaving of cotton or the 
baling of woven cotton goods. 


British HonpuRAS. 
Tariff Modifications. 


~The Board of Trade have received from the Colonial Office copy 
of an Act (No. 12 of 1897) altering the law relating to Customs 
Duties on certain articles imported into British Honduras—as 


Dols. Cents, 
‘Beet (wet salted) per barrel of 200 lbs. ... 08 1 00* 
- * (for larger and smaller quantities in proportion.) ; 
Pork (wet t salted) per barrel of 200 lbs. ... 
(for Jarger or smaller quantities in proportion.) 
- Flour, per barrel or sack of 196 Ibs. Se , 50 * 


(for larger or smaller quantities in proportion. ) 
Beef and pork other than wet salted according to 
the invoice or assessed value including the ‘cost 
of the packages .. ... ad val. 10%.* 
* The following goods which previously wére liable to a duty of 
10 per cent. ad- ‘valorem are to be admitted duty free :— 
Asbestos paint. 
‘ Carts for use in logwood works, and parte thereof, including 
the axles, iron work, and chains. 
Chicle. 
Raw sponges. 
Br otrh framework and girders, including bolts and rivets, for 
iron bridges. 


BARBADOS. 
Tariff Modification. 


»: The Board of Trade have received from the Colonial Office a 
copy of Act No. 9 of 1897 of the Barbados Legislative Council, 
under which machinery and apparatus imported for the purpose 
“ i tobaccos are to be admitted into the island free 
uty. 


MONTSERRAT. 
Tariff Modifications. 


“phe Board of Trade have received from the Colonial Office 
copy of an Ordinance of the Legislature of Montserrat dated 
20th April last, by which chemicals and apparatus imported 
solely for the fumigation of lime trees with a view to the 
destruction of blight, | are admitted into the nanan free of _ 


Previously free. 
t Previously free for iron p buildings only. 
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XV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


OPENING FOR BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


H.M. Consul at Taganrog in his report to the Foreign Office 
(Annual Series, 1,948} states that, in a previous annual report from 
that place the following articles were mentioned as likely to be in 
demand: Machinery for mills and artesian wells, agricultural 
implements, steam launches, tugs, rope, fishing seines, nets and 
hooks, tinplates. To this list may now be added special machinery 
requisite for the new steel works, dredgers, etc., for the 
proposed ports, and railway material. A recommendation in a 
former report to send competent commercial travellers may 
be repeated. For the last two years only one British visitor of 
the kind has beenin Taganrog. During astay ofa couple of days, 
he visited the chief landowners, and sold them agricultural 
machinery to a considerable amount. 

The Consul adds: “The trade catalogues addressed to this 
Vice-Consulate by British exporters are exhibited to local 
buyers, but they seldom arouse any interest, owing to 
the fact that they are in English, that Russian equivalents 
ef prices, dimensions, and weights are not given, and that it 
is difficult to determine what the goods would cost delivered 
here. I have made great efforts to induce the fisheries to use 
British seines, nets, and hooks, but without muck success; the 
consumers admit that our goods are of better quality and lower 
price than any others, but they will not take trouble in the matter : 
they think that it is the vendor’s duty to make busiuess easy.” 


New IN PoLanp. 


A report dated July 22nd last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Murray, H.M. Consul-General at Warsaw, stating 
that permission has been granted for the construction of a new 
line of railway from Rejowiec, a station on the Vistula Railway, 
across the Government of Lublin to the Austrian frontier, a dis- 
tance of 105 versts (70 miles). 

The construction of this railway, the preliminary works for 
which are, by the terms of the concession, bound to he commenced 
this year, is undertaken by Count Maurice Zamoyski without any 
State guarantee, as he expects it to largely aid in developing the 
resources of his property, through which the railway will run for 
40 miles, 

The average export of grain from the district through which 
the railway will run is about 30,000 tons, besides which the line 
wil! be of great use to the numerous factories about Lublin ; and 
as permission has been given to join the line to the Austrian State 
‘Railway at Belzce, it should form a most important link between 
the Baltic ports and Lemberg, Galicia in general, Bukowina, and 
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A condition for the construction of the line is that the gauge 
shall be the same as that of the State railways throughout Russia. 

For many years permission for the construction of railways near 
or leading to the western frontier has been uniformly refused for 
strategical reasons, but for the moment these are less considered 
than the development of the resources of the country. 

With regard to the other railway referred to in the June 
number of the “ Board of Trade Journal,” page 701, it is said that 
the Russian Government have signified their readiness to grant a 
concession, and that a German syndicate have offered to find the 
capital. The matter, however, is not yet settled, as their terms are 
considered too exacting, 


OPENING FOR SHIPBUILDING YARD AT MARIvupoL (SoUTH 
RusstA). 


In a recent report to the Foreign Office H.M. Consul at 
Taganrog states that there is at this moment a splendid opportunity, 
for the establishment of a large shipbuilding yard at Mariupol. 
This port is the centre of the coal and iron industries. 
and with the large number of iron, steel, and other works now in 
operation and those under construction, the demand for steamers 
and barges for the transport of coal, ore, iron, and other goods is 
rapidly increasing. In the absence of private yards, intending 
buyers are obliged to place their orders abroad, notwith- 
standing the very high customs duty imposed on foreign-built 
vessels, and there is not the slightest doubt that were a substantial 
shipbuilding yard established there would be no dearth of profit- 
able orders; the Russian Government, who are doing their 
utmost to foster home shipbuilding, would most probably afford 
every facility.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,948.) 


THE FISHERIES OF THE SEA OF AZOFF. 


H.M. Consul at Taganrog states that the principal species of fish 
caught in the Azoff Sea are divided into two classes :— 

1. The so-called red fish, to which belong the beluga, the white 
sturgeon (acipenser huso); the sevriuga, the stellated sturgeon 
(acipenser stellatus) ; and the osetre, or sturgeon proper (stwrto). 

. 2. The so-called white fish, consisting of the soudak, sandre 
{luctopersa sandra) ; the tchebak, bream (cyprinus barbus); the 
sazan or korop, carp (cyprinus carpio). 

_ Besides the above named, a great deal of herring has been caught _ 
in the Sea of Azoff during the last few years (formerly it was 
caught only at Kertch). 

The caviare is prepared from the roe of the red fish. 
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The results of the last year’s (1896) fisheries on the Azoff Sea are 
as follows :— 


| 
_— | Quantity. Value. 
Poods. Roubles. 
White fish ... “| 233,300 521,000 
ove 23,200 212,820 
Caviare (black) .., | 1,855 117,360 
Total a” 851,180 
Equivalent in sterling” ... | £90,551 


* At exchange of 9 r. 40 c. per 11. sterling. 
About 1,000,000 herrings were caught during 1896. 


Law RELATING TO COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN SWEDEN. 


H.M. Consul at Stockholm, in a report to the Foreign Office, 
states that by an amendment in the previous law of Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1892, commercial travellers have been relieved from one 
of the inconveniences against which complaints have so often 
been made of late years. Their licences to do business (costing 
100 kr.) will in future be available for 30 days from the date of 
purchase, whereas, under the old law, commercial travellers who 
purchased their licences on April 25th would only be authorised to 
do business for the five following days, i.e., to the end of the 
month. In other respects, the old law remains unaltered.— 
(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,960.) 


SHIPPING AT HAMBURG. 


A despatch, dated 8th July last, has been received from Sir F, 
Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, enclosing a memorandum 
from the Commercial Attaché to the Embassy, in which he states 
that the “Frankfurter Zeitung” of July 1st has the following 
remarks relating to the shipping returns of Hamburg in 1896. 

“ Statistical tables show that, in consequence of the cessation of 
some English carrying trade and of the founding of our own 
direct lines of steamers, for the first time in 1896 the tonnage of 
German ships has surpassed that of Great Britain. Formerly 
England possessed, in registered tons, 45 per cent. of all flags. 
But since 1893 the figures are as follows :— 

Ships entered at port of Hamburg— 


German. English. 

Tons. Tons. 
1893 _—s... 2,445,536 ... 2,763,964 
... 2,643,044 ... 2,943,405 
1895 wee ... 2,722,392 ... 2,822,363 


1896... 2,914,913 .., 2,734,528” 
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Mr. Ward, H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg, in his report to 
the Foreign Office, just published (Annual Series, 1,934), 
mentions that in 1896 there was over 1895 an- increase tor 
Germany of 142,521 tons of shipping, but for Great Britain a 
decrease of 87,835 tons, making the English proportion of the 
whole 45 per cent. only in 1896. He also notes that the 
mercantile marine of Hamburg increased last year by 32 sea-going 
ships of 52,812 tons, making that port’s present total 673 ships, 
representing a shipping of 712,896 registered tons. Moreover, a 
further 28 ships of 145,000 tons are now being built for the 
Hamburg mercantile fleet. 

There seems to be no doubt that the German policy of sub- 
sidising and starting lines of steamers direct from their own ports 
to the countries with which they trade has had an enormous 
influence on their commercial development. 

It may be added that a report dated July 1st Jast has been 
received at the Foreign Office from H.M. -Consul General at 
Hamburg, forwarding copies and translation of a new Harbour 
Law forthe port of Hamburg, which can be seen by those inter- 
ested at the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, 
7, Whitehall Gardens, between the hours of 11 and 5 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN STATE’ RAILWAYS, 


The following memorandum on the development of German 
State Railways from 1890 to 1896, according to recently published 
figures, has been received at the Foreign Office from Sir Frank C. 
Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at Berlin :— 

The network of Prassian State railways had ‘increased, ‘partly 
by the taking over of private lines by the State and partly by the 
opening of new ones, from 3,195 to 24,708 kilometres during 
the period 1870 to 1890-91. Of this latter total 25-4 per cent. or 
6,309 were branch lines with 3,881 new stations. The capital 
was then some 319,672,588/. (6,393,451,775 marks), yielding an 
interest of 526 per cent. At theend of the financial year 1895-96 
there were 27,199 kilometres open and working. “By the end 
of 1897-8 the length will, it is stated, be some 29,197. 

In this pericd of seven years the State railways increased in 
length by 4,489 kilometres. At the end of 1895-96 there were 
4,520 stations, or 869 more than in 1890-91. The total capital 
invested in railways of the State was in 1895-6 350,146,3011. 
(7,002,926,027 marks) and paid 6°75 per cent. The increase of 
capital since 1890-91 was some 30,000,0007., but the rate of interest 
had risen by 1°49 per cent. The earnings in 1890-91 were in all 
44,474,407/. or 1,8002. per kilometre ‘length. By 1895-6 the 
former had risen to 51,971,0022., and the latter tol 9231; but these 
figures are’ not exactly comparable, because since 1894-95 a large 
sum of about 1,119,744/. has been written off from the gross 
receipts for depreciation in materials, etc. In the same period, 
the earnings from passenger traffic rose from 11,437,598/. to 
13,695,0917., or from 4741, to 5181, per kilometre. ‘The earnings 
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on goods traffic rose from 30,502,3587. to 34,860,3012.,, or from 
1,2397. per kilometre to 1,444. 

The working expenses show quite a different development. In 
1890-1 they were 27,630.707/. or 1,124/. per kilometre; they rose 
in 1891-2 to 30,092,3701. or 1,200. per kilometre ; but since then, 
and in spite of the increase of traffic, they have declined both 
relatively and as a whole. In 1892-3 they were 29,052,643/. or 
1,1417. per kilometre; in 1893-4 they stood at 28, 958, 1631. or 
1,1232. per kilometre ; in 1894-5, the amount was 28 526, 129/. or 
1, 090/. per kilometre, ‘and in 1895-6 the total fell ts 28 497, 0672. 
or 1,054/. per kilometre. The working expenses have, therefore, 
been reduced by over 12 per cent., or by about 150/. per kilometre 
over a period during which the gross earnings had risen by _— 
1251. per kilometre. 

The result of this development has been a steady increase of 
the surplus or profits. From the lowest point in 1891-2 with a 
surplus of 15,394,213/. or 6341. per kilometre, the net profits rose 
to a total of 23,473,434. or 868/. per kilometre in 1895-6, that is 
an increase of some 7,579,221/. or of 2341. 14s. per kilometre ; 
it will be noticed that the reduction of the working expenses 
is even more remarkable than the increase in earnings. 


THE INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA TRADE OF GERMANY. 


A despatch dated 5th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from the Commercial Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Berlin, 
transmitting extract from “Kuhlow’s Trade Review giving’ 
particulars as to the rubber and gutta-percha trade of Germany. 

The imports of rubber into Germany for home consumption in 
the years 1881, 1886, 1891, and 1896 were as follows :— 


Years. lbs. 


Two explanations are given of this increased consumption of 
cruderubber: (1) agreater home demand for rubber-manufactures 
which heretofore has not been so great per capita in Germany as 
in the United States ; and (2) an increase in the export of German 
rubber goods. The former can only be conjectured, but the latter 
is demonstrated by official records. The year 1893 broke all pro- 
ceding records for exports of German rubber goods by quantity ; 
this was followed by slightly smaller figures for two years, after 
which 1896 marked a heavy advance over all previous figures. 

The amount of these goods exported was as follows for 1893, 
1895, and 1896 :— 


Year. Exports (in lbs.) 
1895 ine ... 7,283,060 
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It is of interest to note the returns no longer appear under the 
heading of rubber toys in the Government export tables, though it 
is not to be presumed that this line of trade has ceased. In the 
first nine months of 1891 the weight of rubber toys exported was 
1,136,520 lbs. After which time there was a gradual decline 
so long as the classification of toys was retained. The exports of 
toys for the first half of 1893 reached only 379,920 lbs. 

One more fact to be noted is that in 1896 as compared with 1895, 
there was an increase, under nearly every heading of the imports 
of india-rubber goods into Germany, confirming the opinion that 
the use of rubber goods in that country is becoming much more 
——_ The total weight of such imports in 1896 was 3,191,320 

bs. ; in 1893 the figures were 2,538,360 lbs. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION Law. 


With reference to the summary of the German Emigration Bill 
which was published on pp. 403, 404 of the April number of the 
“ Board of Trade Journal,” a despatch has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Frank C. Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin, transmitting two copies of the Act passed on June 9th 
last, as published in the ‘Reichs Gesetzblatt.” 


NEw MARGARINE Law IN GERMANY. 


A despatch dated 8th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir Frank C. Lascelles, H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, 
enclosing memorandum on the new German Margarine Law of 
1897, which states that, with reference to those clauses which 
come into force on October 1st, 1897, the Bill that recently passed 
the Reichstag and became law, left to the Bundesrath the task of 
settling the form or method to be employed to render Margarine 
distinguishable from butter when used for trade purposes. 

On July 2nd the “Diet” concluded its labours on this 
subject, and decreed that in order to facilitate its recognition in 
trade, “sesamol ” (“ Sesamum orientale ’’) is to be added to it in the 
preparation of all fats and oils. To 1U0 parts of the used fats or 
oils the addition to margarine must be 10 parts of “sesamol,”’ 
and to margarine cheeses at least 5 parts. For the casks or 
ceverings in which margarine, its cheeses, etc., are to be svld, 
models are supplied giving the dimensions and position of the 
lettering, red bands, etc. The name or firm of makers, as also the 
maker’s mark, are to be placed close to the lettering without going 
over the red bands. The lettering and maker’s mark are to be 
burned or painted on. If done in the latter way they are to be 
painted in black letters on a white or light yellow ground. The 


lettering and marks are to appear twice at opposite ends or sides 
of the barrels or coverings. “ - 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE WORKING oF MINES IN MADAGASCAR. 


A despatch dated 27th July last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at 
Paris, enclosing extract from the “Journal Officiel” of July 27th 
last, containing copies of a Presidential Decree of July 17th 
last, with regard to regulations for the working of mines in 
Madagascar, other than gold mines and mines of precious stones 
and metals. 

Concessions will, in future, be required for the working of 
petroleum, bitumen, asphalte, rock-salt, and all other minerals. 

This Decree specifies the formalities to be fulfilled for exploring 
mines and obtaining concessions, and may be seen at the 
Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall 
Gardens, any day between the hours of 11 a.m, and 5 p.m. 


EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY AT MOZAMBIQUE. 


A Report dated 24th June last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. A. Carnegie Ross, H.M. Consul at Beira, enclosing 
copies and translations of two decrees, regarding currency and 
exchange, issued by the Governor of the Mozambique Company 
as follows :— 


Decree of May 1, 1897. 


Art. 1. Krom this day forward the circulation of metal currency 
within the territory embraced by the Concessions of the Mozam- 
bique Company is regulated by the provisions of the following 
Articles :— 

Art. 2. The only legal coins are the following :—Portuguese 
gold ; English sovereigns and half-sovereigns ; Portuguese silver ; 
Portuguese copper. 

Art. 3. In payments of sums of more than Reis 4,500 gold 
alone shall be employed, silver and copper being used for fractions 
only. 

Art. 4, In payment of sums of less than Reis 4,500 silver alone 
shall be used, and copper only for those fractions for which silver 
coins do not exist. 

Art. 5. Liberty of making mutual agreements outside the 
terms of the preceding articles is reserved. 

Art. 6. The rights are reserved of acceptors of bills dated 
prior to June 1st, 1897. 


Decree of June 15, 1897. 


In addition to order No. 963 of May 1st, making use of the 
power granted to the Governor by Article 33 of the Bases for the 
Government of the Territory by decree of May 7th, 1892: 
it is ordered, that when in any account, cheque, bill or other 
commercial or private document, there appears the word “ Reis,” 
the amount specified is to be always held as being in gold except 
for fractions under 4,500 Reis, it being understood that whenever 
conventionally or by mutual agreement between debtor and 
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creditor, the payment of more than 4,500 Reis is to be made in 
silver only, that fact must be clearly and fully written by the 
creditor on the document concerned. 

H. M. Consul at Beira also reports that he is informed that the 
action of the Governor, though increasing the amount paid to the 
local Government in duties and such like, is generally approved of 
by the Beira merchants, as it practically means the adoption of a 
stable British currency. x 

[Note. The equivalent of the Portuguese Reis referred to above 
is 4s. 6d. per thousand: 4,500 Reis is therefore approximately 
equal to £1.] 


OPENING FOR BRITISH MACHINERY IN PORTUGUESE WEST 
AFRICA. 


In a Foreign Office Report of the British Vice-Consul at 
Loanda, it is stated that up to the present no British firm has 
sent out a representative to Angola. There is a fair demand 
for cane-crushing mills, steam engines, and turbines. A represen- 
tative of an American firm is out for the third time within four 
years, and has done good business, and there is no reason why 
the British manufacturers should not do equally well. The 
American machinery is inferior to that of British make, and 
cheaper, but it sells well, and that is the principal thing. Ifa few 
English firms were to subscribe together and send out a man to 
visit the Islands of Principé, and 8. Thomé, and then Loanda, Ben- 
guella, and Mossammedes, so that they might get an insight 
into what class of machinery is 1equired in those parts, their 
money would not, the Vice-Consul states, be badly spent, and 
they would learn a great deal. 


BrivisHh TRADE WITH PoRTUGUESKE WeEsT AFRICA. 


In a Report to the Foreign Office by the British Vice-Consul at 
Loanda, special attention is drawn to the increase in the imports 
of cotton fabrics direct from Portugal, to the detriment of Man- 
chester manufacturers, the imports in 1896 from England being 
978,745 kilos., against 2,644,455 in 1891, a difference of 1,665,710 
kilos, against Manchester. 

. The most important articles of import are grey domestics, 
checks and stripes, coloured prints and handkerchiefs, gunpowder, 
guns, provisions, and wines. 

Grey domestics (bleached or plain cotton) all came from 
Manchester until a few years back; now they all come from — 
Portugal, where mills have been put up, some of them by English 
firms established there. The ordinary width of these goods is 
26, 27, and 28 inches, and the pieces are made up of 15, 20, and 
30 yards, and folded in such a way as to form a flat parcel, so that 
the native can barely span it; the expense of freight and insur- 
ance from Lisbon to Loanda is about 10 per cent. on the cost, and 
the duties are 25 reis per kilo, The same cottons coming from 
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Manchester would pay 250 reis per kilo, in foreign bottoms, and 
80 per cent. of 250 reis if coming in Portuguese bottoms and 
nationalised in Lisbon. 

The greater part of the stripes and checks come from Man- 
chester, but the Portuguese manufacturers are gradually improving 
their position in this market, especially in the Benguella trade. 
Blue and white are the prevailing colours, the usual widths are 
21, 22, 26, 27, and 28 inches, and the pieces are made up of 6, 74, 
10}, 11, 12, 15 and 18 yards, and doubled the same as grey 
domestics. All coloured cottons pay double duties, the expense of 
freight and insurance from Lisbon being about 10 per cent. on cost. 

The Portuguese manufacturers have also come forward in 
coloured prints and coloured handkerchiefs, to the detriment of 
English manufacturers, and turn out some very good see ta 
suitable for native trade. 


Germany runs the British market very close in the supply of 
gunpowder, especially for the port of Ambriz (where the tariff is 
avourable to foreign bottoms), and consequently much is imported 
in German steamers. The British manufactured powder ‘is 
brought direct from Liverpool in the Portuguese steamers for 
Loanda, Benguella, and Mossammedes. 

The guns ‘imported are of the most ordinary kind, known as 
“TJazarinas,” having flint locks and a barrel like a gas-pipe. 
Although figuring as coming from England they are really made 
in Belgium (Liege). The fact that they are put down as English 
may be accounted for by their coming via Liverpool, although 
imported in Portuguese bottoms. 

The importation of soap has disappeared entirely out of the 
British market. This is almost all imported from Portugal now, 
two or three important factories having been established in 
Lisbon. 

The superior qualities of candles are still imported from 
England, whilst inferior kinds come mostly from Portugal. 

The greater part of the tinned goods-come from Portugal, and 
are not of very good quality —(Foreign Office, Annual Serves 
1,949.) 


Tur CONSIGNMENT OF VALUABLES TO SPAIN. 


The British Vice-Consul at Seville, in a recent report to the 
Foreign Office, says :— 

“T should like to warn British bankers and merchants dealing 
with-this country and especially with this part of it, of the neces- 
sity of insuring or at least registering and carefully sealing all 
letters containing money or documents of value, as many letters 
never reach their destination. 

“ A well-known banker here was last year the victim of a very 
clever fraud. Several letters from his London bankers were stolen 
and forged copies substituted. The thieves, finding that these 
were received without suspicion, not only stole and forged the 
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next letter, but inserted in the middle of it a paragraph ordering 
payment of 20,000 pesetas to a certain individual which he received 
without difficulty, as some months previously he had taken the 
precaution of making himself known to this banker, depositing 
money with him and obtaining a letter of credit on Bordeaux. 
Needless to say this person has not since been heard of.”— 
(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,958.) 


Tse Cocoon Crop oF LOMBARDY. 


A report dated 16th July last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Armstrong, H.M. Consul at Milan, on the subject 
of the cocoon crop in Lombardy. 

The result of this crop has proved a disappointment to the 


producers. 

As compared with last year, there is a deficiency which is esti- 
mated at from 20 to 25 per cent. in the quantity, while, added 
to this, the average prices obtained are about 12 per cent. 
below those of last year. 

On the other hand, owing to the favourable climatic conditions 
which prevailed during the rearing of the silk worms, the quality 
is decidedly superior to that of 1896. 

The deficiency is mainly due to the light weight of the cocoons, 
which is attributed, partly to the increased cultivation this year of 
eggs produced from crosses with Chinese silkworms, which give 
cocoons containing a smaller chrysalis than eggs of the native and 
Japanese races. It is due in part also to the very dry state in 
which the cocoons were weighed up and delivered, owing to the hot 
weather during the last stages of the crop. 

Besides this, a rather smaller quantity of eggs than usual was 
cultivated this year, the producers fearing that the inclement 
autumn might have injured the mulberry trees and affected their 
yield of leaf, and the prospect of very low prices offered no induce- 
ment to run the risk of being either obliged to throw the worms 
away or buy leaves for them. 

Tisease among the silkworms has not been more prevalent than 
usual. 

Thanks tothe better quality of the cocoons, their dryness and 
the lighter weight of the chrysalis above referred to, the actual 
deficit in reeled silk of this year’s crop, as compared with last year’s, 
will probably not be more than from 10 to 15 per cent, 

From the reelers’ point of view, the result of the crop must be 
regarded as very satisfactory. They have laid in their season’s 
supplyof cocoons, or at least a very large portion of it, at very low 
prices and in excellent condition, and to them the light weight of 
which the producers complain, means that they have got relatively 
more silk and less chrysalis for their money. They will also pro- 
duce a smaller proportion of reeled silk of second quality than 
usual, 

The crops in Europe, Asia Minor, and China are stated to be short, 


and Japan is not expected to give, at the outside, more than an 
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average crop. Stocks generally are said to be light, and the con- 
sumption is fairly active, so that, everything considered, it will be 
seen that the reelers’ outlook for the season of 1897-8, is better 
than it has been for a number of years past. 

Estimates made thus early are of course liable to correction 
later on, but it is believed the foregoing will be found to be fairly 
accurate, more especialiy as regards Lombardy, which produces 
nearly 40 per cent. of the Italian cocoon crop, but probably the 
figures may be taken also as applying generally to Italy as a 
whole. 


PROPOSED Direct STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN ROUMANIAN 
Ports AND RoTTERDAM. 


A report dated July 26th last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Hamilton E. Browne, British Vice-Consul at 
Bucharest, stating that negotiations have been for some time pro 
ceeding between the Administration of the Roumanian Com- 
mercial Navy and a Monsieur Miller, a shipping agent of 
Rotterdam, with the view to establish a direct service between the 
Roumanian ports and Rotterdam in preference to Antwerp. The 
Roumanian Commercial Navy will number in all five vessels, three 
of which were ordered at Glasgow and the remainder at Kiel. 
Monsieur Miiller’s proposal is, it is stated, that he will undertake 
to receive and dispose of all cereals arriving at Rotterdam from 
Roumania on Roumanian steamers and arrange that a return 
cargo of German coals will be provided. This scheme is facilitated 
by the fact that vessels up to 2,000 tons can proceed by the Meuse 
up the Rhine from Rotterdam and reach the interior of Germany 
nearly as far as Mannheim. By this means Monsieur Miiller 
proposes to place on board the Roumanian vessels yearly as much 
as 87,500 tons of German coal, delivering it at Roumanian ports 
at three francs per ton cheaper than Cardiff coal. 

Monsieur Bratiano, Minister for Public Works, accompanied by 
Monsieur Saligny, Director of the State Railways (under which 
Department the Roumanian Commercial Maritime Service is 
placed), and Monsieur Cortesco, civil engineer, left lately for Rotter- 
dam, where they have been making inquiries with a view to 
carrying into effect the above scheme, should it prove feasible. If 
their negotiations are successful there is no doubt that the export 
of Cardiff coal to Roumania will be seriously affected. Monsieur 
Bratiano is expected to return to Roumania in a few days’ time. 

The Minister of Commerce, in a recent speech delivered at 
Constantza, stated that a credit of 30,000,000 francs (1,200,000/.) 
would be asked for during the coming Parliamentary session for 
the Roumanian Commercial Navy. 

With reference to the above a despatch dated 51st July last 
has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. Godfrey Bland, 
H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at The Hague, reporting that, according 
to H.M. Consul at Rotterdam, a contract for the line of steamers 


to work between Rotterdam and Roumanian ports has been made 
F 
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with Messrs. W. H. Muller & Company, of Rotterdam. Mr. 
Turing, the Consul at Rotterdam, adds that he has been informed 
that no British capital has been embarked in the enterprise. 

It would appear that five steamers, each of about 3,500 tons, 
are to be employed, one of which, named ‘the Dobrogea, built 
by Messrs. Napier & Sons, of Glasgow, is, according to the “ Nieroe 
Rotterdamsche Courant,” already loading at Galatz. Of the four 
others two are now on the stocks at Glasgow, and two more are 
being built at Kiel. 

A further despatch dated 1st August last has been received at 
the Foreign Office from the British Vice-Consul at Bucharest 
stating that the agreement between the administration cf the 
Roumanian State Railways, as representing the Department of the 
Roumanian Commercial Navy and Monsieur Muller, of Rotterdam, 
for the establishment of the direct service between Rotterdam and 
Roumanian Ports has been signed, and that a further sub-agreement 
has been made between Monsieur Moller and a syndicate of 
German coal merchants providing for the return cargo of coal to 
be put on board Roumanian steamers. 


THE BureAv oF ForEIGN ComMERCE, U.S.A. 


According to a circular of the United States Government, 
recently received at the Board of Trade, the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of State, on and after July 1st, 1897, is to be known 
as the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and the title of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, it is stated, will be Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 


TRADE OF CUBA WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The Board of Trade has received from the Government of the 
United States, through the Foreign Office, a copy of a circular issued 
by the Agricultural Department at Washington, containing state- 
ments showing the trade of Cuba with the United States from 1887 
to 1897, which show very clearly the effect of the present hostilities 
in Cuba upon the American commercial relations with that island. 
During the last fiscal year (1896) the total value of Cuban trade 
(imports and exports combined) with the United States amounted 
to only 47,548,610 dols., as compared with 102,864,204 dols. 
in 1893, the year preceding the breaking out of the war, a 
falling-off of more than 50 per cent. in the short space of 
three years. Such returns as are already available for the 
current fiscal year indicate a still further decline, the records 
for the nine months ended March 31st, 1897, placing the 
total value of the trade for that period as low as 14,926,817 dols. 
At this rate the figures for the entire fiscal year 1897 will 
hardly reach 20,000,000 dols., or less than one-fifth of the 
value recorded for 1893. During the early years of the decade 
mentioned, American trade with Cuba had received quite an 
impetus, the years 1887 and 1893. inclusive, with the single 
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exception of 1888, showing uninterrupted improvement, and 
had it not been for the outbreak of the war, it is not improbable 
that a still greater expansion would have followed. As it is, how- 
ever, commercial interchange between the United States and Cuba 
has been very largely abridged. 

Imports into America from Cuba have generally been mucli in 
excess of exports to that island, the balance of trade being 
decidedly against the United States. During the ten years 1887- 
1896 the value of the merchandise imported averaged 59,168,656 
dols, per annum, and that of the merchandise exported - only 
14,017,572 dols. per annum, The largest imports of the decade, 
and also the largest exports, were for the year 1893, amounting to 
78,706,506 dols. and 24,157,698 dols. respectively. In 1896, the 
last year for which full returns are available, the imports fell to 
40,017,730 dols , and the exports to 7,530,880 dols. The remarkable 
decline which took place trom July 1st, 1896, to March 31st, 1897, 
affected chiefly the imports, the total value of the mer- 
chandise imported during the nine months amounting to only 
8,844,831 dols., or a little more than the value of the exports for 
the same period, the latter being returned at 6,084,986 dols, 

Of the merchandise imported into the United States from Cuba. 
fully 90 per cent. may be classified as agricultural produce. In the 
five-year period, 1887-1891, agricultural products constituted 90°92 
per cent. of the total imports, having an average annual value of 
48,455,241 dols., as against 4,840,985 dols. for the non-agricul- 
tural imports. During the following quinquennial period, 1892- 
1896, the difference between the two classes of merchandise was still 
more marked, the agricultural imports reaching an average value 
ot 61,059,919 dols. per annum, or 93°88 per cent. of the total, 
while the non-agricultural commodities imported had an average 
yearly value of only 3,981,166 dols., or 6-1 per cent. of the total. 


Port CHALMETTE (U.S.A.) A FREE Port. 

A communication dated 10th July last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Acting Consul at New Orleans, enclos- 
ing a circular from the General Agent of the New Orleans and 
Western Railroad Company calling attention to the accommodation 
provided by the Company at Port Chalmette for the storage of 
general merchandise, and also to the advantages of the port as a point 
of landing of imports for temporary holding or direct transit to the 
interior. ‘The 80 brick warehouses erected have a storage area of 
432,000 square feet, besides which there is shed area of 162,500 
square feet on ground, and 175,000 square feet on wharf. The ware- 
house construction secures the low insurance rate of 1 per cent, which 
could probably be even further reduced according to class of storage. 
The electric system enables rapid handling of goods about the 
grounds, and the wharf facilities, combined with the railway connec- 
tion with all iines, makes Chalmette a most desirable point of 
storage for goods distributed to the interior, or for export via 
New Orleans. In the latter case, the free wharves contribute 
to secure low ocean rates, ; a 
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Tre New S.S. LinE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GALVESTON 


With reference to the new line of steamers between New York 
and Galveston, referred to on p. 596 of the May number of the 
“Board of Trade Journal,” a communication has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Mr. F. W. Blake, H.M. Acting Consul at 
Galveston, reporting that the first steamer of the new line, the 
Miami, arrived at Galveston on the 19th July last. It is stated 
that these steamers are to run at weekly intervals. 


CONCESSIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS ON THE SAN JUAN RIVER 
(NICARAGUA). 


_A comn unication dated 17th June last has been received at the 
Foreign Oifice, fiom Mr. W. J. Chambers, H.M., Acting-Consul at 
Granada (Nicaragua), stating that the Nicaraguan Government has 
recently signed a contract with the Atlas Steamship Company, 
Limited, for improvements on the San Juan river, under which a 
short railway will be constructed between Colorado Junction and 
Laguna Silico. 

The Atlas Steamship Company, Limited, also has the right to 
navigate on the river San Juan and Lake of Nicaragua for the term 
of thirty years, and, no doubt, the improved communication 
with the Atlantic port of Greytown will increase importations 
for the interior by that route. 

The contract may be seen in detail at the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, any day between the 
hours of 11 4.m. and 5 p.m. 


GERMAN COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE IN PERU. 


A report has been recently received at the Foreign Office from 
H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg, enclosing translation of an 
article which recently appeared in the ‘“‘ Hamburg Borsenhalle,” 
and which is stated to have been extracted from a German official 
report, according to which German exports to Peru have of late 
been increasing as far as concerns aniline dyes, cottou trouserings, 
woollen and cotton shawls, and hosieiy ; also German hardware 
and iron manufactures are now imported into Peru more extensively 
than formerly, to the detriment of French importers. On 
the other hand, the importations to Peru of German beer, candles, 
woollen articles of clothing, shirts, and neckties have declined, 
in consequence of the growing Peruvian home manufacture of 
these goods. Cotton goods not otherwise mentioned—viz., shirtings, 
muslins, and printed calicoes, are imported to Peru exclusively from 
the United Kingdom ; repeated trials to introduce calicoes from 
Alsace have jailed, owing to these being unable to compete with 
the English manufacturers, who possess the secret of dressing 
their goods in such a way as to secure them a good sale, in spite of 
the common quality of their make. German calicoes are liked 
ip Peru on account of their colouring, but their price s are too 
high for the Peruvian market. As long as Germany is not in a 
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position to compete successfully with British importers of the 
goods last mentioned, Great Britain will continue, as heretofore, to 
maintain the first rank in the import trade to Peru, notwith- 
standing the fact that the number of resident German merchants in 
~~ country is far greater than that of British merchants residing 
there. 


THE TIMBER OF PARAGUAY. 


The following particulars as to the timber produced in Paraguay 
are given in a report of H.M. Consul at Villa Asuncion (Foreign 
Office Annual Series, 1,963) :— 

Quebracho-colorado is one of the hardest and most durable of 
Paraguayan woods, and, it is said, will last as long underground 
and under water as above ground. Itis well adapted for use as piles, 
sleepers, and bridges. It is also used for tanning. It is found 
chiefly in the Chaco, but is also to be met with in the north 
of the country. Specific gravity 1:392 to 1:232; price, in 
Asuncion, about 25 dols. (16s. 8d.) per ton. 

Urunday-mi differs little from quebracho in strength and dura- 
bility, but it is not so plentiful. The price is the same ; specific 
gravity 1'091 to 0-920. 

Peterevi is a valuable wood for furniture, cabinet-making, etc. 
In veining and colour it is not unlike American walnut ; it takes 
a high polish, and is durable and comparatively light. It is alsc 
said to be suitable for masts and yards. Specific gravity 0°810 to 
6:19 ; price, in Asuncion, 55 c. gold (2s. 2d.) per vara. 

Lapacho is of a greenish-yellow colour, and of great strength. 
Above ground it will keep sound for many years, and it does not 
readily crack. Much of this wood is sent to Buenos Ayres for 
railway and shipbuilding purposes. It is used locally in the 
manufacture of wheel spokes, boats, and barges. The “ Lapacho 
crespo” is a curled variety, and makes handsome though heavy 
furniture. Specific gravity 1072 to 0952. The price is about 
40 c. gold (1s, 7d.) yer vara. ' 

Ybira-r6 and ybira-pita are used principally in the manufacture 
of furniture and cartwheels. The former is a superior wood to the. 
latter, but it is not so plentiful. Specitic gravity 1-038 to 0°744; 
price, in Asuncion, 2 dols. (1s. 4d.) per vara. " 

Black and red palms are extremely hard woods, and, it is 
alleged, will sometimes turn the edge of the best steel axe. The 
black palm makes a fine veneer and takesa high polish. In water 
or underground these woods last for many years, They are 
found in the Chaco and in the north of Paraguay proper. Prices, 
in Asuncion, about 2 dols. each (1s, 4d.). 

Among the lighter woods may be mentioned the various kinds 
of cedars, known in the timber trade as female mahogany, and 
timbo. The former are extensively used in the manufacture 
of furniture, doors, window-shutters, boxes, etc. They are 
comparatively cheap and easy to work. The trees are found 
in the south and south-west, but a superior kind grows on’ thé 
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Alta Parana and in the Paraguayan Misiones. Timbo is a light 
wood not unlike cedar in grain, and sometimes grows to a great 
height and size. The Indians make their canoes and troughs for 
water, etc., of this wood. Little is exported. Specific gravity 
0-440 to 0°328. 

The best and most extensively used woods of Paraguay only are 
given in the foregoing list, but there are a great many others 
besides, among which may be mentioned tatané (dye-wood), palo 
santo (lignum vite), palo de lanza (lance-wood), black laurel, 
palo de rosa (rosewood), incienso (incense tree), and varieties of 
the citrus. 

The amount of timber carried over the railway during the past 
year is stated to be 30,000 tons. 


FOREIGN COLONISTS IN PARAGUAY. 


H.M. Consul at Villa Asuncion states that the most successful 
colonists in Paraguay are the Italians, Germans, and Swiss. 
The Englishman, as a rule, is the worst, for he does not work so 
hard as the other foreigners, neither can he adapt himself to his 
surroundings with the same facility as an Italian or German, and 
he lacks their patience. Ina very short time he becomes dis- 
satisfied with his position and prospects, and then either takes to 
drinking and loating, or, having wisely come to the conclusion that 
he can after all do better in a British colony, leaves the country. 
The founders of the Cosme Colony form a notable exception to 
this rule. These men are nearly all of them Australians, and 
teetotallers without exception. They were formerly members of 
the now defunct “ New Australia” colony, but owing to 
differences they withdrew from their old associates, and set to 
work to found a new colony, and to establish a new Lome for 
themselves. For over two years they have laboured with praise- 
worthy energy, and extraordinary perseverance, and their efforts, 
so far, have been crowned with success. The colony is now 
entirely self-supporting. It is able at least to produce all the 
food- stuffs required. The surplus of the produce is sold, and the 
money used to purchase such necessaries as salt, clothes, soap, 
lamp-oil, medicines, and cattle, Among the various buildings 
which they have erected, is a school and a library, perhaps the 
smallest library in the world, but well stocked with books and 
vapers. In their Jeisure time these sturdy settlers dance and 
sing, or give readings and recitations, and occasionally play cricket. 
I'he working time is 44 days weekly, of 8 hours per day, and 
any time worked over this is credited to the man working it. 
This saved-up time becomes a means of internal exchange. 
Cosme is without a doubt one of the most, if not the most, 
orderly and best conducted colony in Paraguay, and all those 
who are interested in and wish for further information on the 
subject should, the Consul states, write to the Intendente of Colonia 
Cosme, care of the Paraguayan Consul in London.—(Foreign Office, 


Annual Series, 1,963.) 
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THE “ YERBA-MATE ” OF PARAGUAY. 


H.M. Consul at Villa Asuncion, in a report to the Foreign 
Office, states that Yerba-maté, or Paraguayan tea, is the most 
valuable article of export from that place. There are two classes 
sold, but it is only in the manner of preparation that they differ. 
The kind known as “Mboroviré”’ is merely dried over a furnace, 
and then beaten into small pieces with sticks. The “ Molda” goes 
through the same process, but it is afterwards groundina mill. The 
export duty on the former was increased in 1895 from 30 c. paper 
to 10 c. gold, and on the latter from 25 c. paper to 9c. gold per 
10 kilos, The revenue derived from this source in 1895 amounted 
to 471,668 dols. (16,845/.), The Yerba forests, called yerbales, 
were formerly the property of the State, but most of them have 
been sold, and are now in the hands of a few capitalists and com- 

anies. The Industrial Paraguaya Company, which owns about 

alf of the yerbales known to exist in the country, exports 
annually about 400,000 arrobas (4,512 tons). The total quantity 
of yerba exported during the past year is estimated at about 
9,024 tons, and the average price per arroba (25 lbs.) was 11 dols. 
50 c. paper (7s. 8d.). 


THE INDUSTRIAL D&VELOPMENT OF SHANGHAI. 


In a recent report of the Foreign Office, Mr. N. J. Hannen 
H.M. Consul-General at Shanghai, states that at first the sole 
characteristics of Shanghai were godowns, merchants’ houses, 
wharves, and narrow streets. Then came engineering yards and 
repairing docks for ships. Much later some enterprising firms 
started filatures and a match factory, but it was not till the great 
fall iu silver as compared with gold had taken place that any 
serious attempt was made to establish local industries, The 
Chinese authorities did all they could to prevent them from being 
established by foreigners, and the right of foreigners to establish 
them was being contested when the Treaty of Shimoneseki cut the 
gordian knot. By it, the right to import machinery and to 
establish manufactures at open ports was distinctly recognised, 
This was a most unselfish stipulation on the part of the Japanese, 
for it was well known that the first manufactories to be established 
would be cotton-spinning and weaving mills, which would 
necessarily compete with the growing cotton industry of Japan. 
Japan went further in her disinterestedness and stipulated that 
the goods manufactured at the open ports should not be more 
heavily taxed than imported goods. 

By the time the Commercial Treaty came to be discussed, Japan 
had begun to realise that she had gone too far in her disin- 
terestedness, and not unnaturally declined to fight further for the 
low rate of taxation on China-made goods. It is said that she 
is ready to agree to the suggestion of the Tsungli Yamén that an 
excise duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem should be imposed. 
Amongst some of the Chinese it is even believed that this rate was 
suggested by the Japanese during the course of the negotiations. 
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Such a cloud could not gather in any country but China. It 
seems incredible that the Government of China should put an 
excise duty upon goods manufactured in its own country higher 
than the duties which it imposes upon competing manufactures 
imported from outside its own borders, and there is reason to 
believe that the Tsungli Yamén has abandoned all immmediate 
intention of imposing it. If it is not imposed the cotton industry 
of Shanghai ought to have a prosperous future before it. 

None of the new manufactories had started in 1896. But 
the buildings were erected and the machinery put together 
prepars tory to beginning operations in 1897. Before the year is 
out there will probably be about 275,000 spindles in operation, 
and the out-turn of the Shanghai mills will perhaps be 424,000 
bales, or about 552,000 piculs. These mills will not for many 
years, if ever, compete with Lancashire, Their first effect will 
be to stop the import from Japan and India, and this interference 
with the trade of India is the only circumstance detrimental to the 
trade of the British Empire which is to be anticipated from their 
success. This is speaking only of the near future, for what may 
be the ultimate effect of the development of manufactures in 
China and Japan upon the trade of Great Britain it is impossible 
to foretell.— (Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,951.) 


GovernMENT AIDS To COMMERCE IN JAPAN. 


In a report to the Foreign Office by H.M. Secretary of Legation 
at Tokio on the Budget of Japan for the fiscal year 1897-98, it is 
stated that a considerable advance is taking place in the direction 
of granting Government assistance in order to develop various 
branches of commerce. The present Budget provides for the 
payment of the following sums in the current financial year, and the 
legislation of the past session will, it is added, entail upon the 


Treasury further payments in the future :— 


Amount. 
£ 

Under the Home Department, payments made in support of 
navigation companies, Tokio waterworks, Osaka water- 
works, Kobe waterworks, Nagasaki harbours, &c., to the 

extentof - - - - - - - - - - 37,083 
Under the Firance Department, grants made to railway 
companies, the Nippon Industrial Bank, and the agri- 
cultural industrial banks, and a subsidy of 7,000/. to the 

Tea Association, to the extent of - - - 284,003 

The Education Department grants for educational purposes - | 49,529 


The Department of Communications is called upon to provide | 

sums for steamship companies and for shipbuilding and | 
navigation encouragement - - - - - - | 345,410 

The Colonisation Department has to provide as assistance in 

develoy.ing Formosa ard Hokkaido in the matter of rai!- | 
ways, steamship companies, agricultural encouragement, 
education, and sanitation, sums tothe amount of - | 76,510 
Making a total to be paid out in the financial year —— 

1897-980f - - - - 
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It may not be without interest to mention that in the Budget 
of last year a sum of 295,820/. only was set down for Government 
grants in aid, thus showing an increase in the present Budget of 


nearly 500,000/.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1,962). 


8.8. SERVICE TO ZANZIBAR: OPENING FOR BritTIsH LINE. 


H.M. Agentand Consul-General at Zanzibar, with reference to the 
lines of steamers to East African ports, states that the Austrian 
Lloyd Company have started running, as an experiment, a line of 
steamers from Aden to Zanzibar, calling at Mombasa and connecting 
at Aden with their Trieste-India line. Austria supplies a con- 
siderable amount of goods (notably the tarbooshes, or red caps, worn 
by Moslems all the world over, not to speak of other cheap manu- 
factured articles), these having hitherto been imported in German 
vessels from Hamburg. The Austrian Government is, however, 
making a determined effort to establish a direct line between Austria 
and East Africa. 

It would, no doubt, be of advantage to British trade if it were 
found possible to establish a service of English steamers direct 
from London to the ports on the Hast African coast. At present 
the ships of the British India line, which run between Zanzibar and 
Aden, connect with those of the P. and O. Company, and with their 
own home-line steamers, but it is, generally speaking, a matter of 
doubt how long the wait will be, in the case of their steamers from 
Zanzibar arriving at Aden before the next homeward-bound ship 
starts. Thus, uncertainty arises as to the time the cargo will 
reach its destination, and there is besides a certain amount 
of risk attached to transhipment. It would be of advantage, how- 
ever, as the service at present exists, if the small British India 
Company’s steamers, which run between Zanzibar and Aden, were 
to run in connection more punctually and exactly with the home_ 
liners, so that the date of the discharge of the freight in London. 
might be known in Zanzibar at the time of shipment and vice 


versa. 


CoMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE IN ZANZIBAR. 


In a recent Report to the Foreign Office of H.M. Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar on the trade of that port for the year 
1896, it is stated that piece-goods continue to hold the first place 
amongst articles imported into Zanzibar, and enormously exceed (as 
was also the case in the year 1895) in import value any other class of 
goods. Under this heading come “ kaugas,”’ or printed handker- 
chiefs, which form the principal dress of Swahili women, and of the 
trade in these articles Germany practically holds the monopoly. 
Those made in England are machine-printed, and much more 
expensive than those imported by German firms, which are block- 
printed in Holland, 

Turning next to grey cotton sheetings, those which sell most 
freely in Zanzibar are all of American manufacture, and are 
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preferred before the English sheetings, being imported in consign- 
ments of a thousand bales at a time, and occasionally in still 
greater quantities. As stated in the Consular report on the trade 
of Zanzibar for the year 1895 the cloths imported from America 
are of superior quality to those of the same price sent from 
Manchester, being fiee from sizing. It is due principally to the 
latter fact (which materially affects the sale of this article) that the 
American material is preferred to that of English manufacture at 
the present time. 

The American grey cotton drill, for which there is a large 
demand in Zanzibar, is considered superior to the corresponding 
material imported from England. 

Of other piece-goods the following are for the most part received 
from Great Britain: White shirtings (“Vikoi”) or loincloths, 
Muscat scarves, white dril], Khaki drill, Khaki flannel and flan- 
nelette, cricketing flannels, tweeds, canvas, and Turkey red twills. 
From Bombay are imported gunny bags and indigo-dyed cottons 
or Kaniki. 

Hosiery of all kinds is imported from England and also from 
Germany, and in this class of goods English trade meets with con- 
siderable competition from Germany. Boots,shoes, and leather skins 
are imported in small quantities from England. There is also a small 
business done in Swiss watches, American clocks, and English 
and Germany cutlery, in which, however, the German article is of 
a very inferior description, and can by no means compete with 
that imported from Sheffield. All descriptions of English cutlery 
are found at Zanzibar. Then again from England, principally, are 
imported biscuits, hams and bacon, oils, paints, glassware, and 
axes. Wines are chiefly imported fiom France, beer from Ger- 
many and England, and flour from Trieste. Blue and red 
mottled soap is imported from Germany in large quantities, and 
continues to be preferred in the market to the English article. 
Kerosene oil is imported in large consignments from Awzerica ; 
beads, used for the purpose of barter on the mainland, continue 
to be imported in fair quantities, red, pink, blue, and white being 
chiefly in demand.—(Foreign Office, Annual Report, 1,961.) 


TRADE WITH BritisH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


According to a report by the British Vice-Consul at Chinde 
(British Central Africa) the trade of that port carried on between the 
Indian traders and native population may be said to have largely 
increased during the past year. The goods in which these traders deal, 
consisting of an enormous assortment of cheap and gaudy calico, 
shawls, and handkerchiefs, brought down the coast by dhows, which 
ply from Zanzibar and Mozambique to Sofala and Inhambane, are of 
poor quality, and are sold at an enormous profit. The natives 
at times complain of the poorness of the articles sold, and 
it is believed that if a local house were to endeavour to place goods 
of a better quality on the market, the natives would readily pay a 
little more for them.—(Foreign Ofice, Annual Series, 1,959.) 
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XVI—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 
Tue Bexrast LINEN TRADE. 


According to a report of the Belfast Linen Trade Board as 
published in the “ Irish Textile Journal” the general condition of 
the market in June showed little, ifany, change on the previous 
month. Buying all round was solely for immediate requirements, 
although inquiries were latterly somewhat more general. Values 
were, on the whole, quite steady. 

The spinning branch was characterised by continued quietness, 
and business effected was on a very trifling scale, to meet the day- 
to-day requirements of purchasers. 

No change took place in the general demand for finished goods 
for the home markets. Buying was quiet and only for actual. 
requirements, but gave some promise of improvement. 

European demand was very slow throughout the month, as is 
usually the case in June, but taking this into account, the turn- 
over was fairly good. 

So far as new business was concerned, there was practically 
nothing done on United States account, und pending definite 
information regarding the tariff, no change for the better was 
looked for. Speculative shipments to a fairly substantial amount 
were made, 


Imports oF Pic [Ron AND UNWROUGHT STEEL INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


According to a return received at the Board of Trade from the 
Secretary of Her Majesty’s Customs, the amount of pig iron and 
unwrought steel registered as imported into the United Kingdom 
from the United States of America during each month from 
January to July, 1879, inclusive, was as follows — 


Pig Iron. Steel, Unwrought. 


| Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 


1987. | Tons. £ | Tons, £ 
January - - - | 9,022 21,152 8,193 15,926 
February | 9,733 18,099 6,868 $2,723 
March - - - - 3,701 10,555 2,032 9,906 
April - - - - 8,060 18,076 5,302 23,851 
May . - : - 7,024 15,479 2,821 16,840 
Juno - - - «| 9,057 19,745 2,609 12,070 
July 8,251 6,755 1,186 5,641 
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NORWEGIAN TIMBER TRADE. 


According tothe report of the French Consul-General at Christiania, 
the timber trade of Norway was in a more satisfactory condition in 
1896 than for many years past. The total amount of timber of all 
kinds exported in 1896 was 1,846,000 cubic metres, as against 
1,675,000 in 1895, and 1,716,000 in 1894. The principal markets 
for this trade in the order of their importance are :—United King- 
dom, Holland, France, Germany, Africa, Australia, Sweden, and 
Denmark ; and the chief Norwegian ports from which the timber 
is despatched are Fredrikstad, Drammen, Christiania, Fredrikshald, 


Arendal, Porsgrund, Trondhjem, Christianssand, Risér, Laurvig, 
and Kragero. 


GERMAN TRADE FOR THE First Six Montus oF 1897. 


According to the statistics published in the German Monthly 
Trade Accounts for June last (Monatliche Nachweise uber den 
Auswartigen Handel des Deutschen Zollgebiets), the total value 
of the imports into Germany for the six months ended June 30th, 
- 1897, exclusive of bullion and specie, was 2,277,394,000 marks 
(113,870,0002.), as compared with 2,106,602,000 marks 
(105,330,000/.), in the same period of 1896, and 2,023,776,000 
marks (101,189,0002.) in 1895. The value of the exports from 
the German Empire, exclusive of bullion and specie, for the first 
six months of 1597, 1896, and 1895, amounted to 1,764,655,000 
marks (88,233,000/.), 1,690,222,000 marks (84,511,000/.), and 
1,535,918,000 marks (76,796,000/.) respectively. 


CENTRALISATION OF GERMAN Woon MARKETs. 


According to Le Monde Economique the latest idea in Germany 
is the centralisation of the wool-ma:kets, for which purpose it is 
proposed to establish a central market at Berlin, to take the place 
of the various markets now held at Berlin, Breslau, Posen, and 
other places. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY EXHIBITION AT BRESLAU. 


According to a report of the French Consul at Breslau, the 
thirty-fourth annual international exhibition of machinery 
(principally agricultural) was held in that city on May 14th-16th 
last 


England and the United States are the only two foreign nations 
who took part in the exhibition, but their exhibits were less 
important than in the preceding year. By far the largest part of 
the machinery was German, and the local newspapers congratulate 
their compatriots on the decrease of foreign importation and on 
the lessons they have learned from the industries of other countries. 
Among the German machines might be remarked almost 
every kiad of agricultural machine in use, locomobiles, pumps, 
apparatus for weighing cattle, new machines for digging potatoes, 
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and others for insect-destroying purposes on colza fields. There 
were,in addition, lighting apparatus,andalarge quantity of household 
utensils, including a new kind of gas stove called the “ Lucullus,” 
the object of which is to do away with the use of butter or other 
fats in the cooking of meats : this latter especially attracted the 
attention of the inhabitants of Breslau. 

Carriages and carriage springs also occupied an important place 
in the exhibition. 

Artificial millstones were exhibited which compete with the real 
millstones generally imported from France. The artificial ones are 
manufactured at Breslau out of the remains of old millstones 
previously imported. These are ground to powder, from which, by 
the aid of a magnesian mixture, a conglomerate is formed as hard as 
quartz. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


According to the “ Journal Officiel,” the revenue receipts under 
the General Budget (1897), estimated by the Chamber of 
Deputies at 3,387,105,195 francs, have been reduced by the Senate 
by the sum of 4,000,000 francs, applicable to products classed 
under the heading timbre et impédts sur les operations de bourse, 
and have been reduced consequently to 3,383,105,145 francs. 

The balance, as revised by the vote of the Senate, stands, there- 
fore, as follows :— 


Receipts - - - - - 3,383,105,145 
Expenditure - 3,382,989,584 


Balance in favour of revenud over 
expenditure - - - 115,651 francs 


THE BRITISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN PARIS. 


The Board of Trade have received from the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, a copy of the Monthly Circular issued by that 
Chamber, and also a special Number with account of the Banquet 
offered to the Colonial Premiers in the 19th July last. 

Amongst other items of commercial intelligence the circular states 
that the Commission des Douanes has now under consideration 
an amendment to the Budget increasing the duty on foreign pork 
to 12 francs per 100 kilos. The present duty is8 francs. Animals 
weighing less than 25 kilos will be charged 3 francs per head. 


TUNISIAN TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS AND IN ALCOHOLS. 


The Belgian Consul-General at Tunis has reported specially 
to his Government on the importation into Tunis of those pro- 
ducts which concern chiefly pharmacists, druggists, and wine 
producers. 

These products, the Consul-General states, are not subject to 
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much fluctuation in the market, as are articles of fashion, or 
those which can be improved by new inventions. It is sufti- 
cient to create a connection and revise it occasionally to maiutain 
confidence. 

The value of the importation into Tuvis of the above-named 
products amounted in 1896 to over 1,200,000 francs (48,0002.). 
Of this amount alcohol alone stands for 20,000/. ; it is principally 
used by wine-growers for fortifying wiues. 


MAHOGANY PROPUCTION OF THE Ivory COAST. 


According to the “Quinzaine Colouiale,” the exportation of 
mahogany is becoming an important industry on the Lvory Coast. 
During the last three months of 1896 it amounted tu 6,709,3841., 
against 2,194,264/. for the corresponding period in 1895, England 
and Germany have mainly profited by this increase. The wood 
comes principally from Assinie and Grand Bassam. It is cut by 
the natives and brought to Frembo. The prices range from 35 to 
40 francs per stere (35°31 cubic feet), with the bark. 


BULGARIAN “ SUMPTUARY Law.” 


“Le Monde Economique” states that a singular decree has just 
been issued by the Bulgarian Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, by virtue of which all officials and functionaries of the 
State, of the towns and of the communes, and even deputies, when 
in session, are compelled to wear clothes and boots made in the 
country of stuff or leather also produced in the country. The 
cloth and leather in the piece must bear a certain mark, and this 
mark must also be found on the made-up article. Persons using 
other materials will be prosecuted. When ofticials buy or order 
clothes and buots they must obtain an invoice as a proof. When 
they buy new clothes they must notify the official in control. 
Anyone acting in defiance of these orders will be fined or otherwise 
punished. 


COMMERCIAL MusEUMS IN BULGARIA. 


The “ Revue d’Orient ” reports that the Bulgarian Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture, with a view to increasing the trade of 
the Principality, has decided to despatch a member of the depart- 
ment to travel in other countries with a view to studying the 
question of the establishment of Commercial and [Industrial 
museums. This would appear to point to the creation of similar 
institutions in the Principality and abroad. 

The Russian commercial museum at sofia has recently been 
inaugurated with great ceremony in tie presence of the Bulgarian 
Ministers, Russian diplomatic corps, and the principal personages 
of the commercial world. 
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Cotton MILLS IN BULGARIA AND TURKEY. 


The ‘‘ Constantinopolische Handelsblatt ’’ states that a merchant 
of Constantinople has received from the Ministry of Trade and 
Agriculture in Bulgaria a concession for the erection of a 
large cotton-mill in Philippopolis. The factory, it is stated, 
is to cost 600,000 francs, and to be worked with 5,000 
looms, producing weekly 200 tons of yarn. It is also 
stated that merchants in Rustschuk, in connection with 
a firm in Manchester, wish to start a factory in Bulgaria 
for the production of various cotton yarns. The business 
is shortly to be started at Varna. In Turkey, there have for some 
years past been cotton-mills, of which those at Jedikuli, near 
Constantinople, and at Salonica are the most important. There 
also exist cotton-mills at Niansta and Tarsus. They produce raw 
yarns of Nos. 3-14. As these mills enjoy duty-free importation, 
of materials for manufacture, aud freedom from duty in all Turkish 
ports, even England can no longer compete in Nos. 4-8. For Nos. 
8-14, England brings goods to market, at the same price as the 
home industry, and the English article is perhaps the finer in 
quality, and therefore still able to compete with the Turkish 
home product. 


PoPULATION OF Towns, 
The “Revue d’Orient” publishes the following figures relating 
to the Egyptian Census, taken on May 31st, 1897. 


a | 1897. Increase since 1882 
| 

Population of Cairo - - - =| 576,400 | 201,562 
Alexandria - - - 319,767 88,371 
Tantah - - - 57,288 23,538 
Assiout - - 42,076 | 10,301 
Maneourah - - 36,247 3,044 
Zagazig - - 35,475 15,660 
PortSaid - - 25,303 18,748 
ys Damanhour - - - 32,163 8,810 
Damietts - - -| 31,241 2,805 


TRADE OF 'THE UNITED STATES, 1896-97. 


According to statistics received at the Board of Trade from 
the Treasury Department of the United States, the value of the 
imports into that country for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1897, was 764,373,905 dols. (159,244,565/.), as compared with 
479,724,674 dols. (162,442,640/.) in 1895-96. The value of the goods 
imported tree of duty in 1896-7 was 381,932,605 dols., and of the 
dutiable goods 382,441,300 dols. 

The total value of the exports (domestic and foreign) for the 
year ending June 30th, 1897, amounted to 1,051,987,091 dols. 
(219,163,977/.), as compared with 882,606,938 dols. (183,876,445/.) 
in the year 1895-96. 
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New Ratuway IN Mexico. 


The “ Railway Age” (U.S.A.) states that the directors of the 
Mexican Land, Navigation, and Railway Company have decided 
to begin work at once on the construction on the railway from 
Paso del Rio de San Juan, inthe State of Vera Cruz, to a point on 
the Tehuantepec railroad, and to place orders in the United 
States and England for the necessary material. 


DEMAND FOR MACHINERY IN BRAZIL. 


The “ South American Journal ” is of opinion that the attention 
of the industrial world should be called to the waterworks which 
are being constructed or projected in the Province of San Paulo, 
as well as tothe plans for illuminating a number of the cities. 
In the city of San Paulo a water meter of American invention is in 
general use, and most of the apparatus used in water, gas, and 
electrical works in the province has been furnished by England or 
the United States. But there are a number of cities which con- 
teniplate the introduction of systems for supplying water or for 
illumination, and there is a good opening for American enterprise. 
San Carlos de Pinhal, with 12,000 inhabitants ; Rio Claro, with 
10,000 ; Araraquera, with 8,000 ; Pirassunungua, with 6,000 ; Lemo, 
Descalvado, Brotas, and Porto Ferreira may also be mentioned. In 
some 15 cities, whose populations range from 5,000 to 15,000 
waterworks are already under way. According to a recent decree, 
all the cities of the province are obliged to provide themselves 
with drinkable water, and plans are being everywhere studied. 


TRADE Marks. IN BOLivia. 


The Government of Bolivia has recently passed a law for the 
registration and protection of trade marks in the Republic. 
Previously the right to such marks was only obtainable by common 
law and proof of usage. The present law, according to the “ South 
American Journal,’ 1s decidedly a step in advance, which will 
bring Bolivia more in accordance with the practice of other nations, 
and will doubtless be to the advantage of its commerce. 


Tae Uses oF “QUEBRACHO” IN TANNING. 


The United States Consul at Monte Video has sent to his govern- 
ment a report on “ quebracho,” which is of sufficient importance to 
warrant attention. The material in question is a wood which grows 
in Upper Argentina and Paraguay in great quantity. 

Some few years ago a private individual knowing the good 
tanning properties of quebracho made an extract from the chips 
and débris thereof at the place where these timbers were originally 
cut for various purposes, and exported this extract to Europe : this 
led to’ investigation, the result of which is the export of the 


timber itself for tanning purposes, Now, shiploads of “ quebracho ” 
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goto Europe, and the export promises to increase from year to year 
as tanners get better acquainted with its valuable properties. 

The entire log is ground up for use into a coarse kind of 
sawdust, and in this partly consists its great economic value, 
taking into comparison other tanning materials, where only the 
bark of a tree furnishes the desired qualities. 

It is said that the chemical tanning properties of *quebracho,” 
in proportion to oak bark, stand as follows : “ Quebracho” wood, 12 
per cent. ; oak bark, 10 per cent. 

As before stated, this timber grows abundantly in the northern 
part of Argentina and Paraguay. The principal cost and expense 
to be encountered in making ‘ quebracho ” marketable are in the cut- 
ting and shipping of it to the sea coast, firstly, because the wood itself 
is the hardest wood known, so that extra-tempered tools must be 
used in cutting it down, and, secondly, it is the heaviest wood 
known, considerably outweighing ebony, and therefore expensive to 
handle and transport. 

‘‘Quebracho ” is a wood which does not rot; it withstands the 
water and underground use as well as air, and gets harder from 
year to year. Extra-tempered tools, as stated, must be used in 
working it when green, and, when old, it becomes almost like 
metal. It is of a dark cherry-red colour, and takes a most beauti- 
ful polish. Furniture made of “quebracho”’ will last almost for 
ever, and is exceedingly beautiful. 

“Quebracho”’ is principally used in Uruguay for fencing poles, 
because of its lasting quality, and the larger timbers find ready 
use for water constructions, etc. 

When used for tanning purposes, the logs are cut up 
into lengths of about 5 or 6 ft. These are put before a 
circular saw and cut up into strips of about 3 by 3 in, and 
these pieces again are put into a machine consisting of a solid 
steel disc with numbers of projecting teeth—somewhat resembling 
the solid iron-wheel cornsheller — which runs at great speed, 
and cuts these pieces up into coarse sawdust, which is taken 
up by an endless belt of cups that conveys the now ready tanning 
material to its place of deposit. 

The markets for “quebracho” at present are Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres, and Rosario, and prices range from 2/. to 3/. per ton, 
according to demand, and to the time of year, that is, to the high 
or low state of the Plate and other rivers by which these timbers 
are brought down. 

There is no doubt that with the increased demand for 
‘* quebracho,”’ many of the timber producing lands will become 
very valuable, and, taking the present low prices of them into 
consideration, a lucrative investment might suggest itself, especially 
where investors would be in a position to utilise the product. 


THE “ Nippon YusEN SS. Co. 


According to the report submitted to the shareholders of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha at the recent semi-annual genesal meeting 
G 
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and published in the “ Japan Weekly Mail,” the following is the 
company’s record for the half-year ended March 31st, 1897 :— 
Steamer services between Japan and foreign countries, 10— 


viz., 


Japan and Europe. Kobe and Manila. 

Japan and America. Kobe and Vladivostock. 
Yokohama and Adelaide. Kobe and Tientsin. 
Yokohama and Bombay. Kobe and Newchwang. 
Yokohama and Shanghai. Hongkong and Vladivostock. 


Steamer services in home waters, 11. 

Total number of voyages during the yeur, 811. 

Total mileage run, 1,068,195 knots—namely, 164,039 knots by 
chartered boats, and 994,154 knots by the company’s steamers. 

Ten steamers were placed under the company’s charge by the 
Government during the year, and of these nine have been pur- 
chased by the company—namely, Ryojun, Kinshu, Himeji, 
Sakura, Kokura, Otaru, Kagoskima, Yamaguchi, and 
Matsuyama. 

The Kanagowa Maru, newly built in England, reached Japan 
in March of this year. 

The particulars of the company’s fleet are :— 


No. Tonnage. EP. 

Registered vessels ......... 63 130,412 11,972 
Non-registered vessels ... 24 694 R11 


Steamers of 3,000 tons and upwards, are 12 in number and are 
named, Kanagawa, Tosa, Ryojun, Kagoshima, Kinshu, Miike, 
Yamaguchi, Kaijo, Izumi, Matsuyama, and Ikai. The largest 
is the Kanagawa Maru, her tonnage being 6,150. 

Four steamers, newly built abroad to the company’s order, have 
been launched, or are on their way to Japan. They are the 
Kamakura, the Hakata, the Kawachi, and the. Wakasa. 


THE SuGAR INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 

According to the “‘ Japan Weekly Mail,” a statistical report 
published in the “ Fiji Shimpo” shows that the consumption of 
sugar in Japan for the 29th year of Meiji (i.c., 1896) amounted 
to 3,500,000 piculs, valued at twenty millicn yen. Of this amount 
1,240,000 piculs, valued at 5,280,000 yen, was of home manufacture, 
and 2,260,000 piculs, valued at 14,927,000 yen, of foreign manufac- 
ture. It is stated that Japanese manufacturers of sugar should 
devote their energies to the further promotion of this industry to 
avoid increasing imports, in view of the enormous consumption in 
the interior. Yet the development of sugar production is really 
extremely slow. There are various causes for this, the principal 
of which are the following:—(1.) The technical processes in the 
manufacture of sugar being yet in a state of infancy, the profits 
from the enterprise are not sufficient to cover the expenses, 
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and no substantial profits can be made. (2.) Scarcity of the raw 
product, (3.) While the sugar manufacturing industry in foreign 
countries is, as a rule, fostered by various governments, no 
bounty is extended to this industry in Japan, and the promoters 
are unable to compete with foreign manufacturers. The effect 
of the late war has been to lead to the expansion of all sorts 
of enterprises, and sugar manufacturers have now an opening 
through the acquisition of Formosa, whence an abundant 
supply of raw sugar can be obtained. 


JAPANESE MATCHES. 


Hongkong, Shanghai, and Tientsin have been the chief markets 
for the export of matches from Osaka and Kobe. Despite the 
depression of trade last year, the matches exported from the latter 
port amounted to 464,700 boxes. The economic activity of those 
markets having, says the “ Japan Weekly Mail,” revived this year, 
there has been a constant tendency towards an increase in the 
export of the commodity. The export in January was 16,497 
boxes ; in February 21,500 boxes; in March 31,770 boxes; and in 
April 34,616 boxes, thus showing an increase of 1,220 boxes in 
January, 1,446 boxes in February, 2,032 boxes in March, and 1,845 
in April, as compared with the corresponding periods of last year. 
The value of matches, however, has not risen in proportion 
to the increase of wages and prices of materials. Safety matches 
of all kinds are now quoted at only one yen higher than formerly. 
A box of best quality matches containing 600 dozen, costs 
16 yen 50 sen, and a box of sulphur matches, 14 yen 50 sen. 
Sulphur matches with shorter sticks, comprising 1,200 dozen, are 
sold for 22 yen 30 sen, while kobos fetch 24 yen 30 sen. No great 
disparity is noticeable in the prices as compared with the quota- 
tions of last year. This is owing to the fact that, along 
with the mania for new enterprises, competition nas affected 
the match industry, and manufacturers having produced without 
regard to future demands, are reported to have sustained heavy losses, 


Export oF SILK FROM YOKOHAMA, 


According to the “Japan Weekly Mail,” the report of the 
Doshin Kaisha of Yokohama states that the amount of silk exported 
from Yokohama by the various firms and companies during the 
10 months ended April 1897 was as follows :— 


Bales. 

To Ameriea ... 22,872 
To Europe... 20,583 


The preceding figures show aconsiderable decrease in the export, 
especially to America, as compared with the two previous years. 
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Paper MILLs IN INDIA. 


From statistics issued from the India Office, it appears that in 
British India there are ten paper mills—four in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, four in Bengal, one at Lucknow, and one at Gwalior, which 
was not worked during the past year. Of these ten, three are 
private concerns in the Bombay Presidency, one of which has not 
been at work for many years. The others have an aggregate 
nominal capital of Rx 627,200. The fibrous materials used for 
making paper are chiefly rags, babui and munj grasses, straw, 
jute, and hemp cuttings, and old jute bags and cloth. The quality 
of the paper made is now very good, and it has a large and 
increasing sale. Most of the white and blue foolscap, and much 
of the blotting paper, notepaper, and envelopes used in the 
Government offices, is now produced by the Indian mills. The 
total quantity of paper made in 1896 was about 41 million lbs, : 
ten years previously it was a little over 17 million lbs. The 
value of the out-turn in 1896 is reported at over Rx 587,000. 
The number of persons employed is 3,613. 

There are a number of small paper works, for the manufacture 
of what is known as country paper, scattered through most 
provinces, but for these petty industries no statistical information 
is available. 

The following table shows the progress of the paper mills in 
India during the last 6 years :— 


Ovtrvt oF Parer MILLs. 
YEARS. — 
Quantity. Value. 

Ibs. Rupees. 
1891 26,050,692 41,20,394 
1892 26,451,549 38,73,619 
1893 29,359,828 43,.9,9C6 
1894 34,231,577 50,39,242 
1895 39,927,687 60,86,330 
1896 40,707,589 58,71,159 


TsE CALCUTTA UMBRELLA TRADE. 


The number of umbrellas imported into Caleutta during the 
year ended 51st March, 1897, was, according to “ Capital,” 1,152,910 
as compared with 1,771,370 in 1895-96, 1,805,392 in 1894-95, and 
2,915,024 in 1893-94. 

It will be observed that the last three years show a heavy de- 
cline, and this would seem to indicate a waning prosperity, but the 
Collector of Customs states that the trade in imported umbrellas is 
affected by the competition of local manufacturers. Large 
quantities of umbrella cloth are now imported, and also the requi- 
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site fittings, and the local article can be put together and sold about 
30 per cent. cheaper than the imported article. This is due in 
great measure to the bamboos which were formerly imported from 
Singapore being now obtained from the nearer districts of Sylhet 
and Chittagong. The satisfactory feature in this case is that the 
imports are practically all from the United Kingdom; Germany 
does not appear as yet to have got any share in the umbrella trade 
At the same time, seeing that the umbrellas imported last year, 
and which numbered 1,152,910, were valued only at Rs, 9,76,881, 
it cannot be said that an umbrella is an expensive luxury. 


Tue CANADIAN Woop-puLp INDUSTRY. 


In recent years the Canadians appear to have become more aware 
that the woodpulp industry is full of promise to their country. 
The forests of Canada, according to an article in the “ Monetary 
Times” (Toronto), contain a bountiful supply of wood suitable for the 
manufacture of pulp, aud with the exhaustion of supplies in othe: 
countries the prospects for the Canadian trade improve. Capital 
is being invested in this industry in various parts of Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, and with the establish- 
ment of mills worked with the most improved plant, the pulp 
industry of Canada will soon become of national importance. The 
exports from Canada of pulp and wood for the purpose of making 
pulp for paper manufacture in the year 1896 reached an aggregate 
value of $1,305,500, The exports during the past five years are 
shown by the following table :— 


Wood Wood for 

pulp. paper pulp. 
$355,303 $219,458 
455,893 386,092 
547,836 393,260 
675,777 627,865 


The United States is Canada’s best customer for both wood- 
pulp itself and wood suitable for pulp manufacture, taking in 
1896 no less than 88 per cent. of the total exports. England 
takes the balance, with the exception of a small shipment made 
to France. 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce has taken 
steps, according to the “ Monetary Times,” to make Canada better 
known in certain distant countries by sending out trade commis- 
sioners to them, These commercial agencies are intended for the 
service of importing and exporting Canadian merchants, as well as 
to assist the manufacturers of the Dominion. Mr. Anderson, the 
commissioner to Japan, has issued a circular in which he sets 
forth that his mission is to learn by personal investigation to what 
extent and in what manner an increase in trade between the 
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Dominion of Canada and Japan may be brought about. He asks from 
manufacturers and others interested in the export trade of Canada, 
special information regarding the products they are prepared to 
offer that country. He would like, he states, to be furnished 
confidentially with a minute description of the goods, manner of 
putting up, form, sizes, etc. (photographs where possible), and 
also the lowest export prices. 

Canadians have more than once .been assured by visiting 
Japanese nierchants and other functionaries that there is much 
more trade to be done between Japan and Canada than exists at 
present. It is known already that theywill buy,and do buy, Canadian 
flour, butter, and cheese, but there are other products besides 
these, and there are also Japanese products which may have an 
increased sale in the Dominion. 


‘TRADE OF THE CAPE. 


A communication has been received from the Agent-General for 
the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing extracts from the “ Cape of Good 
Hope Goveinment Gazette,” from which it appears that the value 
of the imports into the Colony for the five months ended May 
31st, 1897, including specie, amounted to 7,963,110/., as compared 
with 8,233,691/. for the corresponding period of 1896. 

With regard to the exports, the total value for the five months 
ended May 31st, 1897, inclading bullion and specie, was 8,423,076/, 
as compared with 6,653,403/, in 1896. 


THE TRADE oF AUSTRALIA, 1837 AND 1897. 


The President of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce, at the 
conference of delegates from the Chambers of Commerce of 
Australasia, in the course of an inaugural address, said: “When 
Her Majesty ascended the Throne in 1837 the statisticians were 
net so perfect in their records as they are to-day, and I have not 
been able to obtain the values of the imports at that time, but the 
export of British and Irish produce totalled 42,000,000/, whereas 
now the export trade is 285,000,0002, and the total trade 
700,000,0007. But to bring these figures nearer home, I find that 
the trade of Great Britain with Australasia in 1857 was under 
2,000,000/., and now it is over 51,000,000/. What has been the 
result of these sixty years to the Australian Colonies? In 1837 
this mother colony of New South Wales was practically the only 
settlement of the group, Tasmania being a colonial depot, while 
South Australia was in the throes of birth, and at that time the 
trade of Australia, comprising exports and imports, amounted to 
2,500,000/., while the entire population was under 130,000. To-day 
the population of Australia exceeds 4,300,000, while, according. 
to the latest statistics, the trade with the several colonies amounted 
to the magnificent total of 115,000,0007. As already stated, 
the settlement was very limited in 1837, and our flocks 
and herds only amounted, of all kinds to less than 7,000,000, 
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whereas the statistician’s latest figures (1895) now give 
nearly 2,000,000 horses, over 12,000,000 cattle, nearly 
112,000,000 sheep, aud over 1,000,000 swine. The annual pro- 
duction of cereals now amounts to the enormous quantity of 
50,000,000 bushels. am, of course, not unmindful of Australia’s 
inexhaustible mineral resources, nor of the impetus given to 
settlement and general industry by the discovery of gold, the total 
production of which, together with other minerals, gives the enor- 
mous value of nearly 490,000,000.” 


OccUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE IN NEW ZEALAND ACCORDING 
TO THE CENSUS OF 1896. 


The population of New Zealand, specified as to occupation, is, 
according to a statement published in the “New Zealand Trade 
Review,” divided into two sections :— 


Males. Females, Totals. 


Bread-winners = 239,862 53,070 292,932 
Dependents,or non bread-winners.., 130,729 278,006 408,735 
Occupation not stated oe ose 824 869 1,693 


‘The dependent population consists chiefly of wives, relatives, 
and others employed in household duties, but unpaid, children, 
persons supported by charity, etc. 

The male bread winners were nearly twice as numerous as the 
male dependents, who were mostly under 15 years of age, but the 
female dependents were more than five times as many as the bread- 
winners of that sex. 

Bread winners are divided into six classes :— 

Primary Producers ;—Males, 103,016; Females, 3,114. 
Numerically, this is the most important class. It includes 
persons engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, fishing, and 
mining. The proportion to the total population is as follows :— 
Males 27°80, females, 0°94 per cent. of population of each sex 
respectively. 

Industrial.—Males, 68,571; females, 13,243. Persons engaged 
in manufacture or other processes where materials are employed 
combined. Males 18°50, females 4°00.per cent... 

Commercial.—Males, 46,262 ; females, 4,118. Persons engaged 
in trade (males, 24,703; females, 3,364) are most numerous. 
Transport comes next (males, 16,612, females, 325). In finance or 
property (males, 4,031; females,429). In storage (males, 916). 

The commercial group forms 12°48 per cent, of the male, and 
1°24 per cent. of the female population. 

Professional.—Males, 11,999 ; females,7,247. These are persons 
not otherwise classed, engaged in government, defence, law, order, 
ministering to religion, charity, health, education, art, science, or 
amusement. Males, 3°24; females, 219 per cent. 

Domestic (but directly earning money).—Males, 5,880; females 
22,930. Persons supplying board and lodging, or personal services 
for which payment is rendered. Males, 1°59 ; females 6°93 per cent. 
:, Indefinite.—Males, 4,134; females, 2,418. Persons living on 
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incomes earned in the past, or indefinitely described. Males, 1:11 ; 
females, 0°73 per cent. 


BEER IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The following table, published in the ‘‘New Zealand Trade 
Review,” shows the quantities of beer upon which Customs and 


excise duties have been paid in New Zealand in the undermentioned 
years :— 


CUSTOMS EXCISE 

DUTIES. DUTIES. TOTAL. 

galis. galls. galls. 
1887 -- -- 298,926 4,264,160 4,563,086 
1888 -- -- 267,402 4,050,560 4,317,962 
1889 -- -- 274,073 4,402,480 4,676,553 
1890 - - -- 264,746 4,676,240 4,940,986 
- - -- 247,659 4,567,920 4,815,579 
1892 - - -- 261,394 4,752,720 5,014,114 
1893 - - -- 229,383 4,873,600 5,102,983 
1894 -- -- 212,613 4,807,360 5,019,973 
1895 -- -- 201,770 4,936,400 5,138,170 
1896 - - -- 182,080 5,382,960 5,565,040 


THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF FIJI. 


The Board of Trade have received from the Colonial Office a 
copy of the Fiji Royal Gazette containing a report on the trade, 
commerce, and shipping of the colony of Fiji for 1895, showing 
that the imports into the colony for that year amounted in 
value to 242,492/., as against 241,759/. in 1895. The exports for 
1896 were valued at 435,342/., as compared with 332,209/. in 
1895. The Australasian colonies absorb 90°6 per cent. of the 
import trade, and 92°2 per cent. of the export trade of Fiji. The 
export trade shows a tendency to concentrate around the major 
products, viz., sugar, fruit, and copra. The state of the sugar 
market is unsatisfactory, and, it is stated, is likely to remain so 
while theconflict with bounty-fed beet sugar continues. ‘The area 
under sugar-cane is, however, increasing, but the industry can be 
profitably conducted on a large scale only. The quantity ot copra 
exported in 1896 was considerably below the average, and the 
value of the exports of fruit has also decreased. 
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XVIL—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
was held on July 16th last, Mr. Henry Sutcliffe in the chair. 
The President said that an inquiry had been made by, the Chamber, 
of the Board of Trade, asking whether, when goods were intended 
for transhipment, the words “ Warranted German make” would 
meet the requirements of the Merchandise Marks Act, instead of 
“Made in Germany.” The Board of Trade had replied stating that 
the words “Warranted German make” could be used on goods 
intended either for home use or for export. 

The President further announced that a letter had been received 
from Mr. V. Edelstein dealing with some allegations recently 
made to the Chamber as to the unfair character of the 
German bankruptcy laws where foreign creditors were concerned. 
In the Jetter Mr. Edelstein said that, after having made inquiries 
into the matter, he was satisfied that the statements were incorrect, 
and he enclosed extracts from the laws, which he had obtained 
from a German Judge, in proof of his contention. The matter was 
referred to the Law Amendment Committee. Other matters 
mentioned were the income tax in connection with the depreciation 
of machinery and the Paris Exhibition. 

Bristol.—The ordinary monthly meeting of the Council of this 
Chamber was held on July 28 last, Mr. B. Perry in the chair. 

A copy of the letter addressed by the President of the Board of 
Trade to the Associated Chambers of Commerce was presented, in 
which the right hon. gentleman asked for the views of the various 
Chambers as to the best means of assisting British traders in their 
competition with foreigners, and on the proposed establishment, 
of a Commercial Bureau in London. 

Mr. Arthur Lee moved, Mr. J. H. Howell seconded, and it 
was resolved, ‘‘ That the Council heartily approves and gratefully 
appreciates the suggestion made by the President of the Board of 
Trade that a delegate or delegates from Chambers of Commerce 
be associated with the Commissioner selected by Her Majesty’s 
Government to inquire into the condition and prospects of our 
trade with the Central and South American Republics.” 

Liverpool.—The monthly meeting of the Council of this 
Chamber was held on July 28th last, Mr. F. C. Danson, President, 
in the chair, 

The proceedings of the General Trade Committee stated that 
the attention of the Committee had been called to the question of 
the duties charged on imported rice in Canada, which it was felt 
required some reduction to enable English merchants to compete 
in the trade. A letter was accordingly sent to the Colonial Office 
stating that under the new Customs tariff (which took effect on 
April 23rd) the import duty on rough rice was advanced to ? cent 
per lb., equivalent to about 50 per cent.ad valorem. Recently the 
import duty was lowered again to 4 cent per lb., equivalent to 
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about 33 per cent.ad valorem. By the action of the new Customs 
tariff of April 23rd the difference between the duties levied upon 
rough and cleaned rice was equivalent in amount to an ad valorem 
duty of 13 per cent.in favour of importers of rough rice, thus 
shutting out English cleaned rice from the Canadian markets, and 
therefore a further rebate is asked for. 

A copy of this letter had been duly forwarded to the Govenor- 
General of Canada for the consideration of his Ministers, and also 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

The Warehousemen’s Certificates Bill had, it was reported, 
received the careful consideration of the Commercial Law Com- 
mittee, who had come to the conclusion that there was no need for 
the Bill as far as the wants of Liverpool were concerned. In view 
of the unfavourable replies received from the majority of the various 
mercantile associations, the General Trade Committee, after due 
consideration of the principles of the Bill, passed the following 
resolution :—“‘ That the tenour of the Bill be approved, but that in 
the opinion of this ccmmittee warrants should not be issued 
indiscriminately by any person calling himself a warehousekeeper, 
and that some system of registration should be introduced, so that 
only responsible persons should have authority to issue the 
warrants.” 

The Marquess of Salisbury had intimated that the Queen had 
been pleased to approve of the name of a representative of the 
Liverpool Chamber being placed upon the Royal Commission to be 
constituted for the British section of the exhibition to be held in 
Paris in 1900. The President, Mr. F. C. Danson, was elected to 
act as the representative of the Chamber of Commerce on the 
Royal Commission. 

Other matters referred to were the Continental Mail Arrangements. 
Hong Kong Light Dues; Proposed Exhibition of Samples from 
the Colonies, and the Workmen’s (Accidents Compensation Bill. 

A meeting of the Committee of the A’rican Trade Section of 
the Liverpool Chambers was held on July 23rd last, Mr. A. L. 
Jones presiding. 

A letter was read from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in which attention was drawn to the statement. made in the House 
- of Commons on May 31st to the effect that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was in communication with that of Belgium with regard to 
the regulation of the spirit trade on the West Coast of Africa, and 
that, in view of that announcement, the African sectional com- 
mittee of that chamber did not think that it would serve any use- 
ful purpose for them to take action in the matter at present. It 
however, had been pointed out to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce that the question of the import duties at Lagos and 
French Dahomey was a matter between the English and French 
Governments, and that any agreement between her Majesty’s 
Government and the Belgian Government would not necessarily 
be binding on the French Government. In this connection 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster had given information that the French 
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Government have decided to impose a tax of 1d. per yard on all 
foreign cotton goods imported into Dahomey. ; 

A copy of “ La Dépéche Coloniale” of July 13th had been received 
at the Chamber containing what purported to be an official map of 
French Dahomey, showing the various stations claimed by the 
French on the right bank of the river Niger. The map was care- 
fully considered by the Committee, and it was resolved that Messrs. 
John Holt, G. A. Moore, and J. Pinnock be appointed a consulta- 
tive sub-committee to confer on the subject in order that a letter 
might be written to the Foreign Office to ascertain how far her 
Majesty’s Government acquiesced in the claim of the French 
Government to exercise jurisdiction over certain stations on the 
Upper Niger. 

Other matters discussed by the Committee were the Public Lands 
Ordinance—Gold Coast; The Water Supply at Cape Coast; the 
Adulteration of Produce in French Guinea; and the Differential 
Duties in French Guinea. 

Manchester—At the quarterly meeting of this Chamber, held 
on July 23 last, Mr. W. H. Holland, the President, delivered a 
long address, dealing with the state of trade at home and abroad, 
and making especial reference to the new Canadian Customs 
Tariff. He concluded his address by stating that the President 
of the Board of Trade was appointing a committee to give atten- 
tion to Consular trade information, and to see how it could be 
best circulated, and patterns from abroad best distributed 
throughout the country. It was a matter in which some members 
of the Chamber took great interest, and if they had any useful 
suggestions to make and would send them in to the Chamber he 
would take care that they were placed before the committee. He 
thought it was right that they should also be informed that in 
connection with the London Chamber of Commerce there 
had been sitting for months past a special committee 
dealing with the question of secret trade commissions, 
They had within the last few days received a letter 
from the London Chamber informing them of this com- 
mittee, and desiring additional information on certain points 
as tothe trades where such secret commissions existed, the form the 
commissions took, the extent to which they were paid, and the 
effect which the payment of such commissions had on the trades 
concerned. The London Chamber, in inviting information, 
promised that it should be treated confidentially if it were sent to 
them. 
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XVIII—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign, 
Countries in each year from 1885 to 1894-95 (as far as the 
particulars can be stated). Twenty-third number. (C. 8,418.) 
Price 1s. 5d. 


This is the twenty-third number of this abstract, which is 
issued annually by the Commercial Department of the Board of 
Trade. It carries the figures relating to the trade and navigation 
of the principal countries down to the end of the year 1895. 
Statements are also given relating to the population, agriculture, 
railways, telegraph, postal service, emigration and immigration, 
finance, coinage, mining products, fisheries, etc., of the principal 
countries of Europe and the United States of America, the 
information in each case being carried down to the most recent 
date for which it has been received by the Board of Trade from 
the official Directors of the various government statistical bureaus 
abroad, or from the official publications issued under their directions. 
Among the additional tables added, which have not appeared in 

revious issues, are the statistics of agriculture and live stock in 

oland as distinguished from the rest of Russian statistics gene- 
rally: tables relating to Austrian coinage; and comparative 
statements of the production and consumption of pig iron in 
Germany and France for a series of years from 1868 to 1895. 


2. Merchant Shipping, 1896. Tables showing the Progress of © 
British Merchant Shipping. (258.) Price 6d. 

This annual return, which is issued by the Board of Trade, gives 
tables showing the tonnage of sailing and steam vessels entered 
and cleared at ports of the United Kingdom in each of the 
years 1840, 1850, 1860,1870, 1875, 1880, and 1885, as well as 
later years from 1889 down to 1896 inclusive. Particulars are 
also given for aseries of years relating to the Mercantile Marine of 
the United Kingdom and various foreign countries, together with 
the number and tonnage of vessels built, wrecks, not only of 
British vessels, but also of vessels belonging to the principal mari- 
time countries, the number of apprentices’ indentures enrolled, 
rates of seamen’s and engineers’ wages, analysis of crews of mer- 
chant vessels, number of persons employed at sea, and proportion 
of such persons per 100 tons, together with details and miscella- 
neous information relating to the mercantile marine down to the 
end of the year 1896. 


3. Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, for the year 1896,and Summary Tables from the United 
Kingdom for each year from 1854 to 1896. (C. 8,446.) 
Price 11d. 


This return, which is issued annually by the Board of Trade, in 
pursuance of the Act 34 and 35 Vic., cap. 78, contains detailed 
tables showing, for the year 1896, for each railway company, the 


— 
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amount of authorised and paid-up capital, the number of passen- 
gers and quantity of goods carried, the receipts therefrom, the 
number of lines of single, double, treble, quadruple, or more lines 
of rail ; amount of working expenditure and net receipts, the num- 
her of each kind of rolling stock, also statements as to the receipts 
from each kind of season and periodical ticket, including work- 
men’s weekly tickets, with third-class, The customary summary 
tables for the Railways of the whole of the United Kingdom are 
also given. These extend over the period comprised between the 
years 1854 and 1896 inclusive. 


4. Fifth Report by the Board of Trade of Proceedings 
under Section 31 of the Railway and Canal Trafic Act, 1888, 
including Proceedings upon Complaints made under Section 1 
of the Railway and Canal Trafic Act, 1894. (C. 8,489.) 
Price 1s. 3d. 


During the period to which this report relates (1894, 1895, and 
1896), some 2,166 complaints were submitted to the Board of 
Trade, 305 under sec. 31 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, and 1,861 under sec, 1 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 


Act, 1894. 


5. Coal Exports, etc. (251.) Price 24d.—This is a return to an 
order of the House of Commons dated May 5, 1897, giving, for 
the years 1895 and 1896 respectively, the foreign export of coal 
from each port in the United Kingdom to each country abroad, 
and also showing the quantity of coal shipped at each port for 
ships’ use on foreign voyages during the same periods. 


6. North Atlantic Winter Freeboard. (281.) Price 34d.—This 
is a return to an order of the House of Commons duted Sth July, 
1897, containing copy of correspondence which has taken place 
between the Board of Trade and register societies, representative 
shipowners’ associations, shipowners and others, on the subject of 
the North Atlantic winter freeboard, between January Ist, 1894, 
and June 1st, 1897. 


7. Merchant Shipping (Loss of Life at Sea). Returns 
showing the Lives Lost by Wreck, Drowning, or other Accident, 
in British Merchant Ships, registered in the United Kingdom 
during the year 1896. (C. 8,537). Price 4d. 


This return, which is in continuation of Parliamentary paper, C. 
8,292, shows that the total number of lives lost in merchant ships 
registered in the United Kingdom in 1896 amounted to 1,897, 
including 144 passengers lost in the “ Drummond Castle ” (s), near 
Ushant, and 250 passengers lost in the “On Wo” (s), which was 
sunk by collision near Woosung, on the Chinese coast. 


8. First Report by the Board of Trade of Proceedings under 
ad _ (Trade Disputes) Act, 1896. [C—8,533.] 
rice 3d. 


According to this report, of the thirty-five disputes in which 
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some kind of action by the Board of Trade has been either taken 
or invited, nineteen have been settled under the Act, by concilia- 
tion or arbitration. The greater number of these cases have been 
settled by conciliation, but during the period under review, 
August 7th, 1896, to July 12th, 1896, there have been five cases 
of actual arbitration under the Act. 


XIX.—_QUARANTINE NOTICE. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a notice respecting Quarantine 
issued by Her Majesty’s Minister in Japan, to the effect that there 
being danger of the spread of the pest in Formosa and at Amoy in 

ina; it has been deemed necessary to amend notification No. 37 

the Ministry of the Interior issued the 5th ultimo, and that an 
amended notification has been issued giving notice that medical 
inspection will be carried out at the following ports against vessels 
arriving there which have cleared from or touched at Formosa or 
Shanghai or any other place in China to the south of that port, or 
which have cleared thence and touched at any intermediate ports :— 

Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Kuchinotsu, Shimonoseki, Sankaku, 
Ujina, Kagoshima, and Naba. 

When vessels arriving at ports other than Yokohama, Kobe 
Nagasaki, and Shimonoseki, or at special ports of export where 
there is no inspection, require to be disinfected, they shall be 
caused to proceed to the nearest place of inspection. 

1) | Vessels liable to inspection will, when bound for Yokohama, 
stop for inspection at Nagahama, and when bound for Kobe stop 


for inspection at Wada-no-Misaki. 
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XX.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


MAILs FOR THE WEstT AND SourTH-WEst CoAsts oF AFRICA. 


The following Table shows the places for which i 
will be despatched by the Mail Packets leaving Liverpool Pay 
West and South-west Coasts of Africa during the latter part of the 
month of August, 1897. 


Saturday, 21 August.—Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, Lagos, Forcados, Benin, Sapelli, Warree, Brass 
and Akassa. 


Wednesday, 25 August.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Goree, Dakar 
Rufisque, Bathurst, Isles do Los, Conakry, *Sierra Leone, 
Monrovia, Cape Mount, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half J ack, 
Lahou, Cape Grand Lahou, Drewin, Grand Bassam, 
Assinie, Axim, *Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Appam, Winne- 
bab, *Accra, *Pram Pram, *Addah, *Quitta, Lome, Jellah 
Coffee, New Calabar, Abonema, Bakana and Degama, 


Saturday, 28 August.—Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, Lagos, Forcados, Bonny, Old Calabar, Opobo 
Benin, Sapelli, Warree, New Calabar, Bakana, Brass and 
Kotonou, also Liberia, Assinie and Grand Bassam (Supple- 
mentary Mails). 


In London the correspondence should be posted on the previous 
day in each cass, 


Correspondence for Senegal (Goree, Dakar, Rufisque), the Congo 
(Banana, Boma), and Portuguese possessions on the West and 
South-west Coasts of Africa, is not sent via Liverpool unless 
specially so superscribed. 


The Packets in question carry Parcel Mails for Bathurst, Sierra 
Leone, Monrovia, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Winnebah 
Accra, Addah, Quitta, Lagos, Benin, Bonny, Brass, New Calabar, 
Old Calabar, Opobo and Warree. 


The Parcel Mails are made up at Liverpool on the afternoon of 
the day before the departure of each Packet. 


* Correspondence for Sierra Leone, ape Coasb Castle, and Abcra willnob be 
sent by the steamer of the 2th of August unless specially so 
superscribed, as the direct Packet leaving on the following Saturday is due at 
those porte some days earlier. For the same reason the Maile for Pram Pram, 
Addab, and Quitta will not be sent by the eteamer of the 25vh, but by the Mail 
of the 28th of August. 
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XXI.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kinepom during the Month and Seven Months ended 
31st July 1897, compared with the corresponding periods of the 
year 1896. 
MontH ENDED JULY. 
FROM _Foreten CounTaIEs AND ) BRirisa Possessions. 


Month ended | 
31st July. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1897. 1896. 
£ £ £ £ 
I, Animals, living (for food) - - | 1,244,596 969,850 274,676 o 
(B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
- | 1,984,575 | 2,085,831 101,256 
Tobacco, duitiable - - - 289,581 406,486 _ 116,905 
Ill. Metals - - - - | 1,983,600 1,820,622 162,978 - 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffe, and tanning 
substances 420,792 534,570 103,778 
V. Oils - 759,037 718,230 40,807 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 3,004,993 | 2,796,693 208,300 = 
VIl. Raw materials for sundry industries 
aud manufactures - 5,985,226 | 5,106,149 879 077 
VIII. Manufactured articles - - | 6,842,953 | 6.850798 7,845 
TX. (A-) Miscellaneous articles = - - | 1,049,700 1,164 810 - 115,110 
(B.) Parcel post - - - . 105 469 66,504 38,965 - 
Total Value . - - - | 36,123 523 | 34,378,158 1,745,365 -- 


IL Exports OF BRITISH AND Propuce AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ £ 
I, Animals, living - - -| 98,312 66,128 32,184 _ 
IL. Articles of food and drink - - | 1,120,509 1 000,480 120,029 
IIT. Raw materials - - - - | 2,937,472 | 1,553,795 6-3,677 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly | 
manufactured, viz :— 
(A.) Yarns and texti'e fabrics - - | 8,733,404 9,703,895 _ 965,/91 
(B.) Metals and articles mant factured 3,023 282 2,964,036 59,246 1S 
iherefrom (except machinery) 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - - | 1638,167 1,552,724 85,443 _ 
(D.) Spparel and wticles of personal 976,F12 938,241 38,371 
use 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical at a medi- 629,405 622,017 7,388 on 
cinal preparations - 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- | 2,887,761 | 2,835,046 52,715 oy 
factured or partly manufactured - 
(G.) Parcel post - - - - | 151,528 122,777 28,751 - 
Total value - - - - | 21,501,452 | 21,359,139 142,313 


Ill. Exports oF FoREIGN AND CoLoNIAL PRODUCE. 


£ 


£ 
764,005 


£ 
Totalvalue -| 6,014,887 | 4,250,382 


| 
| 
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I.—ForEIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—cont. 
SeveN Montus ENDED 31st JULY. 


I. Imports FRoM FoREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Seven Months ended 
Blst August. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


1897. 1896 
£ £ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) 6,818091 | 6,354,320 463,771 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, dut 
- - 85,561,997 | 81,414,467 | 4,147,530 


(B) Articles of food and drink, duti- / 
able - - - - | 13,891,835 | 12,903,965 937,870 - 


Tobacco, dutiable - - - -| 2,173,408 | 2,254,988 “81,580 
Ill. Metals - - | 12,718,219 | 11,901,788 816,431 
TV. dyestuffs, and tanning 

substa - 4,161,018 4,709,083 528,065 
V. Oils - - - - - - 4,267,194 | 4,724,740 — 457,546 


VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 45,412,616 | 44,382,918 1,029,698 - 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 


and manufactures - - | 27,877,594 | 25,678,736 2,198,858 - 

VIII. Manvfactured articles - - - | 50,110,416 | 47,473,851 2,636,565 _- 
1X. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - -| 7,927,875 | 8 455,024 527,649 
(B.) Parcel post - 593,603 598,313 4,810 

Total value - - = | 261,533,266 | 250,852,193 | 10,681,073 - 


II. Exports oF British AND IrRIsH PrRopUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


I. Animals, living - - 592,916 191,139 

II. Articles of food and drink - - | 6,410,250 | 6,002,087 | + 318,163 _- 
ILI. Raw materials - - + | 11,740,071 | 10,152,773 | 1,587,298 - 
IV. Articles manufactured and _Partly 

manufactured, viz. :— - 52,228,113 | 62,883,384 — - 
(A.) Yarnsand textile fabrics - - | 19,977,575 | 19,499,427 478,148 4,655,271 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 

therefrom (except machinery) - | 10,367,404 | 9,849,568 617,836 = 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - -| 5,631,293 | 5,900,134) - — 


(D.) Appareland articles of personal use | 5,261,110 | 5,073,142 | « 187,968 858,841 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical end medi- 7 


cinal preparations 19,594,626 | 19,608,699 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 1,108,546 890,488 | 218,068 14,073 
(G.) Parcel post - - - - 
Total Value - - - | 188,911,904 | 140,504,879 1 592,975 
III, Exports or AnD CoLoniaL Propvce. 


£ 
Total Value - 3,822,872 


37,378,975 | 34,056,103 


| 
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IL—Corn PRIcEs. 


[Auguet 1897. 


RETURN of the QUANTITIES SOLD and AVERAGE PRICES OF BRITISH 
Corn, IMPERIAL MEASURE, as received from the Inspectors and 
_ Officers of Excise during the undermentioned periods. 


Periods. 


Week ended 4rd July, 1897 
” 10th ” ” 
” 17th ” ” 


” 24th ” ” 
“9 31st ” ” 


July, 1897 - s 


Corresponding month in 1896 
99 ” 1895 


Week ended 3rd July, 1897 
” 10th ” ” 
” 17th ” ” 
” 24th ” ” 
” 3lst_ ,, ” 


July, 1897 - - . 
June, 1897 
May 1897 

April ” 
March 
February ” - 
January ,, 


August ” 


July, 1896 - 
1895 
» 1894 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrz, bus, | Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus 
19,873 6 944 0 1,701 0 
26,282 3 948 0 2,592 1 
28,409 3 227 1,534 0 
83,355 7 5 1,731 5 
40,111 0. .505 8 2,497 2 
148,032 3 3,328 7 10,056 0 
68,573 4 2,427 3 11,953 6 
97,129 4 1,979 6 14,029 2 
Average prices. 
8. d, 8. d. s. d. 
27 1 18 10 18 7 
4 17 4 18 8 
2.5 Z 17 6 18 3 
28 1 18 10 18 11 
28 10 17 10 19 0 
27.9 1s 0 18 8 
27 3 a1 8 0 
28 O 20 7 17 6 
27-3 22 1 16 4 
27 11 22 9 16 2 
29 24 2 16 
31 2 24 11 16 4 
81 8 25 1 16 7 
82 4 27 6 
27 10 28 10 15 9 
23 9 24 0 14 1 
22 11 20 9 14 4 
24 4 18 3 15 0 
24 9 19 8 1é 1 
24 6 417 19 9 
26 7 al 4 al 7 


| 
Le 
ba | 
December, 1896 | 
November - - 
October ” - 
| 
F 
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1897, 

RETURN of the Numbers, NaTioNALITIES, and DESTINATIONS of the 
PASSENGERS that left the Unrrep Kincpom for PLAcgs out of 
Europe during the Month ended 31st July 1897, and the Seven 
Months ended 31st July 1897, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. ! 

| Total 
United |British N.| Austral- | of | All 
Nationalities. riush N.| Austral- | Of Goo other Total. 
States. | America. ia. Tope and spondn 
Natal. | Places. 
1896. 
Month ended @lst July. 

English | 4,647 | 2,142 754 1,565 566 | 9,674 | 9,639 

Bootch 125 103 | 1,438 | 1,283 

Irish | 1,823 110 3 116 9 | 2093 | 2,642 

Total of ee: 7,284 2,377 871 | 1,995 678 | 13,205 | 13,564 
origin - | 
| 
i Foreigners = | 3,309 691 24 878 146 5,248 6,208 
Nationalities not | 221 
j distiogaished 6 16 
Total -  -| 10,660 | 3,278 | 2,873 987 | 18,691 | 19,993 
1289) 2,660 732 (2,798 994 | 19,998 
onth, 1896 -) | 
| Seven Months ended 3ist July. 
| 

English 21,879 | ,986 | 9472 | 4,775 | 47,734 | 54052 

| 

Scotch- - ‘| 3,946 827 403 | 1,770 516 7,462 7,774 

| 

Irish 20,481 409 241 | 692 104 | 21,827 | 27,949 

| | 
| 
9,172 | 5,816 10,884 | 5,995 | 77,098 | 89,075 
| | 

Foreigners = . 21,253 | 4,305 169 4,562 820 | 31,159 | 42,736 

| 

Nationalities not)! 55 

505 M4 1,376 | 1,904 | 1,550 
Total = - 68,004 | 13,541 | 5,494 15,396 | 7,591 | 110,086 | 134,061 
Total for corre- 
sponding | 89,329 14,660 4,845 17,097 8,130 | 134,061 
Months, 1896. 


Nore.—The above figures, being mace up at the carliest possible date after the cloge of each 
mo..th, are subject to corsectiun in the Annual Returas. 


| 
| 

| 
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IV.—ALIEN ImMMIGRATION—JULY 1897. 


RerTuRN of the NuMBER of ALIENS that arrived from the CoNTINENT at Ports + in the 
Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Seven Months ended 31st July 1897, 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


(Compiled from the ALIEN Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4,c. 11, sect. 2.) 


Gothenburg, 
Hamburg Rotterdam - Other 
Bremen, and | Ams ‘ ee Dieppe. Continental Total. 
Bremerhaven, | and Antwerp. Ports. 


t 
1897. | 197. | 1896. | 1897. 


1836. | 1897. | 1896. | 1897. | 1896. | 1897. | 1896, 


Month ended 3ist July. 
Aliens-not.stated to be en | 
route to America or other 
a out of the United 
ingdom :* | 
Arrived at London aay 1,239 184 180 187 _ _ 835 335 | 2,627 
” Grimsby - | 157 158 22 14 a _ _ 27 39 213 
” Hull - - 135 76 56 47 54 61 — _ 182 181 428 
” Tyne Ports - 17 30 35 147 167 — _ 21 231 438 463 
” Leith- - 97 84 74 2 _ _ 2 7 199 219 
” Other ports-| 107 170 26 59 133 217 _ _ 501 421 767 | 867 
Total - -| 1,942 | 1,757 421 498 516 643 686 605 | 1,786 | 1,277 |[5,351 |t 4,780 


Aliens en route to America | 
or other noes out of the | 


ived at Grimsb - 4, 4 4 30 5 573 _ _ 1 50 
Hull - -| 197 1 3| 378) 543 563! 994] 1,139] 16576 
Leith - - 30; —| — 2| —| —j| 16) 68 118 
” Other Ports - 29 | 5 14 1 6 3 272 297 | 321 
Total - -| 168] 62| 62| 909/ 1,141); — 1,899 | 2,131 | 2,770 


Total of Aliens en route 
and of Aliens not stated | 
to be en routs to Amer- 2,237 1,925} 560/ 1,425 | 1,784 | 686| 605 2,651 | 2,676 | 7,482 | 7,550 
ica orotherplacesoutof | 
the United Kingdom; *- 


Seven Months ended 3lst July. 


Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America or other 
laces out of the United | 
: | 
Total No. -| 9,037 | 9,705 | 2,885 | 2,894 | 3,557 | 3,633 | 5,417 | 4,705 | 7,718 | 5,625 |$28,645)+26 562 
Aliens en route io America 
or other places out of the 

United Kingdom : 
Total No. 2,279 | 2,007] 563| 617 | 8,027 |12,613; —| —| 7,807 |12,615 | 18,676 | 27,852 


Total of Aliens enrouteand 
of Aliens not stated tobe 
en route to America or {aigi6 11,712 | 3,449 | 3,511 |11,614 |16,246 | 5,417 | 4,705 | 15,525 | 18,240 |147,321 | $54,414 
other places out of the 
Uni Kingdom :* 7 


* The distinction m1d¢ in this Return bstween*‘ Aliens not stated to be en route to Amsrica, cr other places out 
of the United Kingd m,” and ‘‘Alier 8 en Americ?, &c.,” is due tothe fact ihat a large number of Aliens 
who arrive from Uontinental ports are reported to b3 on the way to places out of the United Kingdom, and it ts 
consid+re 4 desirable to record this fact. But it is not thsrety implied that ths “ Aliens not stated to be en route 
to Americ1, &c.” ccms to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from 
this cu.n ry, whil. many fithe Ali ns arriving jrom Continental ports return to the Con tinent. (see Annual 
Repcr oa Emigration and Immigration, No. 105, Ses’. 1097, and Mon hly Emigra Returns.) 

+ The ports trom which Alien Lists are received are Aberdeen, Beltast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folkestone, Glasgow, 
Goole, Grangemouth, G:anton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kircaldy, Leith, Liverpool, London, Middles- 
brough, Ne«castle, Newhaven. North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderl:nd, and West tartiepool. 
The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Newhaven, and Southampton show only deck passengers and 
persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 4 ; 

+ The number of sailors included with the Aliens who arrived at ports in the Uxited Kingdom not en route to 
places out of the United Kingdom in the month o! July 1897 was 870 and 938 inthe same month of 1896; in the geven 
onths ended July 1897 the number was 6,468, end in the same months of 1896 the number was 6,175. 


| 
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| 
V.—BANKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Numper of Recervinc ORpERS GazErreD in the undermentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Seven Months 
ended July 
1897. | 1896. | 1897. 1896. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - ° - 378 377 2,423 2,529 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
~ occupations ;— 
Farmers - 18 15 172 140 
Grocers, &c. - . - 36 21 171 182 
Builders 22 19 139 144 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. . 82 | 38 139 188 
Butchers - 9 | 6 96 69 
Boot and shoo manufacturers and 
dealers - 16 9 82 bl 
Bakers - 1l 10 66 67 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c, - 13 10 55 52 
Drapers, baberdashers, &. - . 6 6 52 53 
{ Tailors, &e. - - 5 6 41 42 
i Agents, commission and general - 6 2 38 31 
{ Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - - 5 4 33 48 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 5 il 32 37 
Solicitors - - - ms 4 4 28 27 
Tobacconists, &c. P 6 5 26 27 
Clerks, commercial and generel . 3 2 25 33 
General dealers - - - 4 5 25 19 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - - 3 5 24 27 
Provision merchants, &c. - ° an 4 23 23 
Confectioners - - 4 | 4 23 27 
Furniture dealers and makers - - | | 6 22 23 
: Carpenters and joiners - . 5 1 22 27 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers 19 23 
Carriers, carmen, lightermen, ont 
hauliers - - 2 | 3 17 18 | 
Ironmongers” - - - 1 17 16 
Engineers and founders, - — 4 16 15 
Jewellers, importers, | 
silversmiths, &c. - - 1 4 16 28 
Travellers, commercial, “ke. - 1 4 16 22 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - : 16 I4 
4 Auctioneers 8 16 28 
Clothiera, outfitters, ke. 16 17 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers : — | 2 15 18 
Wine and spirit merchants, 14 13 
Wheelwrights - - 14 10 
Restaurant, coffee, and onting-house | 
keepers - 14 15 | 
| Lodging-house keepers - : . 8 | 4 14 14 
Millinera, drassmakers, &c. - 3 2 14 15 
Officers in Army | 14 12 
Saddlers and harness makers - - | — | 1 13 21 
Hosiers, glovera, &c.  - - 13 6 
Stationers - - - 13 8 
: Merchants - - 4 1 13 17 
| Curriers,tanners,and leather merchants | lie | 12 4 
\ 
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Seven months 
July ended July 
| 1896. | 1897. | 1896. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and No. No. No. | No. 
occupations—cont. : 
Hairdreseera - 1 2 12 9 
Chemiste, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers 2 12 16 
Directors and promoters of public | 
g 
companies - 3 12 | 2 
Contractors - 3 12 | 8 
Carriage, &c., - | 2 8 
Dairymen, cowkeepere, &e. - - | 8 1 
Cattle and pig dealers - - 1 | 20°} ag 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 2 Zz 3° "a7 
Brokers, stock and share - - 2 a2-| 12 
Printers and publishers 2 
Millers - 
Sunder marchente end wood dealers - 9 | 10 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - 1 2 | 9 13 
Clerks in holy orders - 2 
Fishing net and emack owners, oma 
masters - - 1 2 ee | 4 
Stone, marble, and monument masons - 6 
China, glass, and carthenwase, &e. | | 
dealers - - 1 8 
Architects and surveyors - 2 | ty 6 
Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors - - 1 5 


VI.—Export or LivE ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


RETURN of the NUMBER of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
BritaINn during the Month and Seven Months ended 31st July 
(1897, compared with the > corresponding Periods of the Year 1896. 


Animals. 


Cattle 
Sheep 

Swine 
Goats 

Horees 
Mules or 
Asres 


Total - 


July 


Beven Months 
ended July 


1807, 7. | 1896. | 1897. | 1896. 


No, 
56,854 
181,451 


714 
3,908 


5 
340 


32,378 | 321,501 | 303,348 
| 134,787 (399,972 379,907 
27,267 | 13,043 | 


873,453 | 323,609 


938| 3,154 | 3,507 
3,331 | 23,050 | 23,956 
"46 
483! 1,850 | 1,985 


270,589 184,962 ,123,007 |1,036,328 


| 
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VII.—Fisuery AND WALES, 


STATEMENT of the Tora, Quantity and VALUE of the Fisu returned as 
landed on the ENGLIsH and WELSH Coasts from the fishing grounds 
during the Month and Seven Months ended 31st July, 1897, compared 
with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1896. 


S:ven Months ended 
July July 
1897. 1896. 1897, 1896. 
| QUANTITY 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill - - 1,568 1,665 10,970 11,152 
Soles - 6,357 6,978 44,836 50,158 
Prime fish not separately distinguished- 4,796 4,831 20,520 24,131 
Total prime fish - - 18,478 20,188 113,113 128,578 
Cod - - - - - 37,732 31,222 342,189 317,975 
Haddock - - - “4 186,108 187,704 1,369,417 1,396,162 
Hake - - 33,118 26,274 83, 86,100 
Halibut - -| 18,567 19,813 61,579 75,144 
Herrings - -| 63,625 57,214 141,372 115,074 
in “ - - 6,831 764 63 
Mackerel - - - - 20,021 16,298 367,973 20, 
Pilchards - - - - 6,515 5,727 12,242 
laice - - - - 66,199 64,831 423.921 401,987 
- ai 4 - 18 26,544 49,242 
ish not separately distinguishe 
except shell fish = 82,398 85,908 566,684 
Total : . - 539,610 523,954 3,567,092 3,599,107 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 482,579 445,257 3,402.087 | 4,307,073 
Lobsters - - 193,912 205,723 459,625. 
Oysters - - - - | 1,920009 | 2,234,000 || 16473090 | 12,042,000 
| Cwts Cwts. Cwte. Cw s. 
Other shell fish - 39,233 44,882 261,460 302,742 
VALUE. 
| £ £ £ 
B ill - - 3,943 3,729 23,681 29,420 
oles - . - - - 45 317 44,410 308,266 312,359 
Turbou - - - - 16,917 18,767 142 629 160,039 
Prime fish not ceparately distinguished - 12,119 17,615 54,377 $4,411 
Total prime fish - - 78,296 84,521 534,553 586,229 
Cod - - 18,047 14,093 217,150 193,777 
Haddock - - - | 78 658 69,397 839.4 719,309 
Hake- ° 18,954 17,364 58,711 62,465 
Halibut 24,480 27,608 111,707 129,274 
Herrings - - . -| 38,791 21,890 67.359 45,763 
Ling - - | 4,313 36,793 
Mackerel - | 13,254 10,261 267,193 238,546 
Pilchards - | 1,405 1,464 1,81 3, 
Plaice - | 65,020 61,467 499,558 448.768 
Fish not se tely distinguished, 
except shell fish = - | 56,980 58,908 400,964 
Total 897,823 371,289 || 3,039,065 | 2,915 509 
Shell fish :— | 
Crabs - | 7,986 7,848 41,302 48,351 
Lobsters - - - «| 6,738 10,738 19.770 29,816 
Oyster. - - - ot 4,958 4,995 48,0€3 36,208 
Other shell fish - - - 12,525 13,150 73 393 85,547 
Total - - -| 32,207 36,729 182 528 199,922 
Total value of fish landed - | 429,530 408,018 3,221,593 3,115,431 


NoTE..—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. Tne values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place 


| 

| 
| 

| 
| 
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VIII.—FisHEery STATISTICS.—SCOTLAND. 


STATEMENT of the ToTaL QuantTITy and VALUE of the Fisu returned as 
landed on the Scorcu Coasts during the Month and Seven Months 
ended 31st July 1897, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1896. : 


Seven Months ended 


July July. 
| 1897. | 1896. || 1897. 1896. 
QUANTITY. 
ts. Cuts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - . 1,641 2,406 | 7,735 12,042 
Turbot - - - - - 518 456 | 2,807 2,578 
Cod - - - - : 46,989 43,291 || 424,406 411,565 
Eel - - 571 678 || ,086 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 191 4,244 | 38,182 
Haddock 35,178 44,575 840 600,481 
Halibut 3.609 || 22,989 £7,604 
Herrings - - - - 934,240 1,711746 || 1,980,948 2,586,191 
Ling - 14,179 2,440 | 136,079 
ackerel - - - 1,457 || 1,859 2,984 
Saith (Coal Fish) 9; 16,598 || 79,384 103.978 
te - - . - 3,€30 3,287 | 51,012 48,031 
Sparling - - - 217 
Sprats - - - - as =_ 115 29,932 
Torek (Tusk) - - - - 146 750 || 6,545 9,341 
ish not se ly distinguished, \| 
except shell fish - - 4,466 29,367 £9,908 
Total - 1,074,512 | 1,850,725 3,339,577 | 4,058,895 
Shell Fish ; No. || No. No. 
Crabs No. 153,888 || ,6'9,177 2,661,048 
Lobsters - - 879 54,256 411,492 878,393 
Oysters 5,0 £3 — 169,476 114 462 
Cwts. Cuts. COwts. Cwts. 
Clams - 50 80 | 9,865 10,077 
Mussela—- Z 5.003 7,401 | 158,056 136,097 
Other shell fish- 4.337 3,553 || 86,068 40,149 
VALUE. 
| 
£ £ i £ £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - : 3,248 3,703 || 17,383 22,664 
Turbot ~ - - - 1,242 1,219 || 7, 704 7,342 
- - - 12,7282 11,973 || 138,71 131,827 
Eel - 263 298 5,21 5,222 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill- . - 6,027 4,527 41,429 55,137 
Haddock - 15,979 16,961 243,786 226,848 
Halitut 020 3,4, 98,415 5 
Herrings 298,071 241,533 394,409 435,417 
Ling - - - - - 3, 2,884 || 38.883 506 
Mackerel 612 734 |) 1,035 1,535 
Saith (Coal Fish) ‘ ‘ 1,687 1,409 | 7.578 | 9,314 
Bkate 590 443 13,892 | 11,341 
Sparling - - - - 95 22 947 | 297 
- - - - 23 | 1,755 
orsk (Tusk) - ‘ a 104 102 1,014 | 1,281 
Whiti a 1, 1,071 10,197 | 9,465 
no! separa nguished, 
} £91 487 6.24 | 6 539 
Total : - -| 260,306 | 290,804 || 952,095 | 985,148 
Shell Fish :-- 
Crabs 1,306 783 || 14,079 12,571 
Lobsters - 1,779 1,890 | 19,270 15,689 
Clams 8 12 || 1,400 | 1,404 
Mussels - 286 466 | 7.924 9.187 
Other shell fish . 992 816 8234 | 8,782 
Total -| 4am 3,967 51,680 | 48.094 
Total value of fish landed - 264,677 294,771 1,003,726 | 1,033,242 


NoTE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


| 
| 
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| 
IX.—Fisnery STATISTICS,—IRELAND. | 
of the Toran Quantity aud Vauvue of the returned | 
as landed on the Intsn Coasts during the Month and Seven | 
Months ended 31st July 1897, compared with the corresponding | 
Periods of the Year 1896, 
ded 
July. 
1897, 1896. 1897. 1896 
QUANTITY | 
Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Owts 
Soles - s 223 || 1,484 1,077 
Total prime fish 334 335 | 2,254 1,643 
Haddock - 1,740 1385 || 18,276 15,044 
Hake - - - - 572 1,483 1,585 2 
Herrings - - - 7,369 9,689 | 24 ,091 24,672 
in 483 898 13,439 "12,914 | 
Mackerel- - - - . - 3,882 5,224 i 215,369 | 207,203 | 
Sprats 878 129 | 1,008 | 129 
hiting - 495 550 4,292 | 6,667 
Fish not separa stinguished, except | 
Total- = =| 23472 | 27,116 | 338,369 | 327,088 
| 
Shell fish :— No. | No. || No. | No. 
Crabs - 51,683 99,472 | 128,204 204,822 | 
Lobsters- - 35,659 61,746 25, 164,446 | 
Cwts, | Cwts. Cwt?, Cwts. 
Other shell fish- <- . - - 1,311 | 1 10,253 12,034 
VALUE | 
Soles - 719 688 || 3,987 4,152 
Turbot - - 301 301 || 2429 | 1 
Total prime fish - 1,020 989 || 6,416 | 6,144 | 
583 641 11,829 11,740 
Haddook - 891 863 | 9,991 9,299 | 
Hake - - - - - - 308 761 | 940 1,358 | 
Herrings - - 2,500 3,729 7,143 8,657 
Ling - - - 251 410 | 5,039 | 5,243 
Mackerel- - - 847 1,159 || 85,447 | 77,796 
rats - - - 106 | 21 119 | 21 
yhiting - 235 | 932 2,678 | 3,806 
distinguished,except 3,300 3476 14,210 15,565 
— 
Total - - - 10,098 12,381 | 142,812 139,629 | 
Shell fish :— | | 
Crabs. - - 174 155 463 | 588 
Lobsters - - - -| 1,761 1,804 | 4,062 | 4,825 
Oysters - - - - - | 777 
Other shell fish- 245 932 || 4,955 | 2,076 
Total - - 2,181 | 2191 | «6,717 | 8,266 
Total value of fish landed 12,277 14,572 149,529 | 147,895 
NoTe.—The above figures are subject to correction inthe Annual Returns, The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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X.—CotTron Returns.—Juny 1897. 


[August 1897, 


RETURN of the NUMBER of BALEs of Co1Ton IMPoRTED and EXPoRTED 
FORWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Seven Months ended July 1897, 


compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1896. 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miecellaneous 


Total 


American 
Brazilian 
Indian 
gyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


American 
Brazilian 

East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Month of Seven Months ended 
July July 
1897. 1896, 1897. 1896. 
Imports. 
No. No. | No, No. 
19,932 86,334 | 1,506,822 1,407,045 
3,402 1,794 | 69,061 29,313 
18,200 15,720 | * 82,217 117,685 
8,133 8,447 | ~ 209,834 200,512 
4,886 4,646- | 30,418 24,422 
54,558 | 66,941" | 1,898,352 | 1,778,978 
Exports, 
49,632° 18,633 || ‘174,848 114,833 
475 3,240. |) 3,475 6,930 
7,608 10,386 36,248 35,506 
4,482 2,269 55,336 55,991 
1,746 2,385 || 12,828 14,973 
56,943 36,913  _ 282,230 228,233 


FoRWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns. 


208,621 225,666 1,523;695 1,559,395 
4,927 2,781 40,419 30,341 
5,519 5,719 41,999 383,696 
18,377 11,827 172,192 169,054 
6,769 5,488 60,993 59,380 
244,213 251,481 1,839,298 1,851,866 
FoRWARDED from InLaxp Towrs to Ports. 
| 
275 217 ! 1,789 1,668 
7 
24 110 | 238 561 
| 299 327 2,067 2,289 
| 
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XI.—PeriopicaAL Returns of IMporTS AND EXPORTS. 


Sratrement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countries in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 

Note.—Rouble =2s, ; Franc = 9 {,d. ; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; Lira = 9 fd. ; 

Gulden 1s. 8d.; Drachma=9fd.; Lew =9 
L. Egyptian = 11. Os. 6}d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


T,—Imporrs, 
for tne Month, for of the 
Name of Country, | 
| 1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 

Russia in Europe {Tov | 32°440 000 35°168 000 | 73,548,000 69,543,000 
France -!June - Frs. 295,838,000 392,175,000 | 1,974,990,°00 2,015,512,000 
Portugal « -| April - | Milrets- 3,716,000 4,115,000 | 15,943,000 14,451,000 
Italy - -|June - Lire 94,873,000 | 101,215,000 || 580,321,000 | 579,675,000 
Austria-Hungary -| June ~| Gulden 66,080,000 62,087,000 | » 360,285,009 871,292,000 
Greece May Drachmas7,538,000 | 9,104,000 33,130,000 46,733,000 
Ba'garia -| April | Lew 10,142,000] 8,250,000 || 23,984,000 20,842,000 
Egypt -| Mar. -/| LE. 815,000 549,000 | 2,420,000 2,221 000 
United States -| June -| Dollars 84,826,000 56,164,000 | 452,450,000 369,656,000 
Mexico -| Mar. - 3,257,000 | 4,174,000 9,513,000 11,311,000 
British India* | May - | Rupees 14,82,39,531 | 5,86,45,710 | 10,41,17,797 12,01,16,336 

II.—Exports. 

Russia in Europe - |{ Pep, Roubles | | 72,361,000 | 79,582,000 
France | June -| 302,307,000 | 278,892,000 | 1,832,994,000 1,707,417,000 
Portugal - - | April -| ntitreis- 9,487,000 | 2,446,000} _9,065,0u0 8,899,000 
Italy - June Lire 81,923,000! 72,143,000 |! 554,111,000 | 494,828,000 
Austria-Hungary - June - Gulden 59,403,00) 60,778,000 | 374,643 000 356,974,000 
Greece ~| May - Drachm>s 4,169,000 4,133,000 || 26,703,000 24,916,000 
- April -| Lew - 8,010,000] 9,572,000 |, 98,840,000 | 39,959,000 
Eeypt - - | Mar. -| - 1,383,000] 1,199,000 ||, 4,048,000 | 4,166,000 
United States | June - Dollars- 74,175,000! 66,706,000 490,761,000 | 444,612,000 
» 11,980,000 | 10,745,000 | 81,604,000 30,851,000 
British India* - | May -  Rupers- 8,09,63,132 15,31,02,629 | 18,93,40,041 

The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 
Nore.—The figares are those of the “special” imports ant exports, exsapsin ©1332 of 


Bulgaria, the Unitei States, M:xic 


“Special” meaas, in the case of imports, imoorts for homs 
exports of domestic produ ze and manufacture only. 
The aggregate figures are for the financial year comm? ieiny lst April 


», and Britis (ndia, where the tigaees ara “ 
nption ;in th? of exvorts, 


| 
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TRADE oF BritisH INDIA. 


Imports into Britiso Inpra from Fornten Countrtizs. 


| Two Months, ist April 
to 3lst Ma 


i 1896. 1897, 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals, living- 97,859 20,623 one 71,236 
II.—Articles of food and drink— fi 
Sugar 41,93,757 69,81,772 17,88,015 
Other articles - - 75,67,723 95,386,925 19,69,202 


Il] —Metals and Manufactures of— 
Hardware and cutlery (in- 


cluding plated-ware) - 26,839,642 24,60,050 1,79,592 
Metals - -| 1,17,47,212 | -1,01,14,832 ove 16,32,880 
Machinery and Mill-work - 56,27,005 60,75,724 4,48,719 eee 
Railway plant and rolling- 
stock (other than Gov- 
ernment stores) - 42,77,579 48,60,070 5,€2,491 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, oe and 
tanning materials - - 34,29,060 31,58,497 ove 2,70,563 
V.—Oils— 
Mineral . - - 41,13,848 68,41,164 27,27,316 ove 
Other oils - 2,69,558 6,66,036 3,96,478 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - - 74,26,585 36,41,112 a 37,85,473 
VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
Cotton yarn - 66,71,390 50,25,908 16,45,482 
Cotton piece goods - | 4,36,25,674 3,14,54,594 oe 1,21,71,080 
Other articles - - | 1,84,29,344 1,42,80,499 one 41,498,854 


Total of all Imports - | 12,01,16,236 | 10,41,17,797 ove 1,59,98,429 


H 
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j 
XII.—ForreigN Trape or British Inp1A.—continued. 
Exports of InpIAN PropucE and MANUFACTURE from BRITISH 
to FoREIGN CouNnTRIEs. | 
Two Months, 1st April to 
31st May. 
Increase, Decrease. 
1896. 1897 
R R | R R 
I.—Animals, living - 3,09,848 1,75,122 1,34,725 
Il.—Articles of food and drink— 
Rice - - | 2,15,97,582 | 1,69,15,415 5662,167 
Wheat - 47,71,630 8,51,225 39,20,405 
Tea - -|  16,75,404 24,20,890 7,45,486 -- 
Other articles - | 1,30,03,816 83,85,480 46,18,336 
III.—Metals and Manufactures of - 2,52,128 3,13,921 61,798 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, dyeing and 
tanning materials— 
Opium- - - -/| 1,50,59,685 |  98,56,441 62,053,244 
Indigo -|  26,59,251 21,31,781 5,27,470 
Other articles - -|  31,85,082 25,40,380 5,94,702 
V.—Oils -|  1606,144 11,05,833 ats 5,00,311 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles— 
Cotton - | 3,87,35,519 | 3,02,20,783 85,14,736 
Jute - 75,73,921 68,97,910 ee 6,76,011 
Oilseeds - 2,34, 32,067 1,51,44,065 oe 82,88,002 
Other articles - - - | 1,55,07,502 | 1,79,97,865 24,90,363 
VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
Cotton yarn - - - | 1,27,79,552 | 1,01,36,193 or 26,43,359 
Cotton piece goods - 22,23,117 15,492,718 6,20,399 
Other articles - - | 1,78,07,338 | 2,20,37,642 42,30,304 a 
Total of all Exports - 18,21,29,581 14,76,73,665 | og 3,44,55,916 


f 
7 
i 
i 
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XXIL—LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 

Annus Serres. 

Reports of the Annual Series, 1897, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained 
from Messrs. Eyre & se East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

No. Place. Price. No. | Tlace. Price. 
1874 | RiodeJaneiro - - | 2id. 111996 | Mannheim - | id. 
1875 | Trieste - - - Jd. 1927 Fiume - - - | 13d. 
1876 Curagoa - - - Id. 1928 Oporto - - | ld. 
1877 | Goa - Id. 1929 Hangchow. - ld. 
187 Cagliari - - - 1d. 1930 Boston - - | 2hd, 
1879 G = | Id. 1931 Tahiti - - Ad. 
Hava - - 14d, 1932 Manila - - | 
1881 (Ieeland) - 1d. 1933 Caracas - - - | 1d, 
Milan - - | 1934 Hamburg- - - | 3d, 
1883 Baltimore - . - 1d. 1935 Portland - - - 3d. 
1884 | Cettinjé - - «=| gd. 1936 Malaga - - - | 24d. 
1885 Bilbao - - | ghd. 1937 | Tokio - - = | ldd, 
1886., Florence - - | Idd i938 Genoa - - | 3d. 
1887 | Brest - - 1939 Palermo- - - | 8d. 
1888 Marseilles - - | 1940 Santiagode Cuba ldd. 
1889 | Wuhu . - - ld. 1941 Noumea - - - 1d. 
1890  Chinkiang - 1942. Frankfort - = | 84d. 
1891 Malaga’ - ld. 1943 | Chungking” - - | 14d. 
1892 Antwerp - - 3d. 19144 Ichang - - | 1d. 
1893 Amsterdam - 1d. 1945 Hankow - - | Idd. 
1894 Galvesten- - - 2d. 19146 Guatemala | 14d. 
1895 Pireus- - - | 24d. 1947 | Syra- - | ld. 
1896 Steitin - - - | 1948  Taganrog- | 2d. 
1897 | Martinique - - | 14d. 1949 Loanda - - - | 2hd. 
1898 | Corunna - - : 24d. 1950 Panama - - - | 2Qhd. 
1899 Calais - 1d. 1951 | Shanghai- - | 2d, 
1900 | Honolulu = 1d. 1952 Alepp» - - | 
1901 Riga 2d. 1953 Ispahan- - 
1802 | Tripoli - - - 1d. 1954 Tonga - 
1903 | Batoum - - 2d. 1955 Nice ld. 
1904 | Lorenzo Marques - 2d. 1956 Nicaragua - - | Add, 
1905 Batavia - - | 1957 Soiil | 1d. 
1906 | Corfa - - | 1958 Cadiz~™ - lid. 
1907 Foochow - - 1959 | Chinde - - =| 4d. 
1908 Montevideo - | 1960 Stockholm - 2d, 
1909 China - - 5d. 1961 Zanzibar - - ad, 
1910 Poiladelphia - - 1962 Tokio. - - - | Idd. 
1911 Rio Grande doSul - 34d. 1963 | Asuncion - - | 
1912 Quito - - 1d. 1964 Baghdad - - 14d. 
1913 | SanJosé - - - 1d. 1965 Réunion - - 1d. 
1914 | Dunkirk -~ - - | 1d. 1966 | Chefoo - - | 
1915 | Samoa = - ld. 1967 Newchwang - - | 
1916 Bordeaux - - - | Qhd. 1968 | Tabreez - - hd. 
1917 | Porto Rico - 144. 1969 | St. Paul de Lesnde- ld. 
1918 | Galatz - - - 13d. 1970 | Beyrout - - - 1d. 
1919 Christiania - - 4d. 1971 Yokohama~ - - 13d. 
1920 Copenhagen - 3d. 1972 Warsaw - - - 4d. 
1921 New York - - 24d. 1973 Sofia - - 
1922 San Francisco - - | 33d 1974 | Madrid - . - | 2d. 
1923 Kiukiang- - ld. 1975 | Vienna - - - | 2d, i 
1924 Harrar - 4d. 1976 | Rrzeroum- ld. 
1925 | Berne - - 1977 Berlin - - 
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List or DrpLtomaric ayp ConsuLAR Reports.—cont. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Repteventatives a abroad on 
subjects of general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be 
obtained from the above-mentioned sources :— 


| 
No. | Price. 


412 ~— Belgiwm.-—Report on the Metallurgical Industries of the 


| Province of Liége during 1895 - 1d. 
413 | Germany.—Raport on the Finances of the German 
African Colonies for 1897-98 - - - - 1d. 
4i4 Germany.—Report on molasses and peat fodder - ld. 
415 China, —Report on the Revenue and Bxpenditare of the 
| Chinese Empire 3d. 
416 | Russia.—Report on the Drink Question in Russia - 4d. 
417 Italy.—Report on the Economic and Financial Situation 
in Italy - - 4d. 
418 Germany.—Report on the of the Insurance 
Laws for 1895 - - - 1d. 
419 | Netherlands.—Report on the Serman Competition with 
| Britizh Manufactures in the Netherlands - 4d. 
420 | Germany.—Report on the Wine Trade of Gonmang, 
| 1895-96 - - - - - 1d. 
421  Mewxico.—Report on the Tampico branch the Mexican 
| Central Railway - - - 1d. 
Guiana - 54d. 


bo 
w 


United States. of in a the of 
California 1d. 


424 | Ttaly.—Report on the Straw Hat Industry of Tuscany 1d. 


Railways - 4d. 


425 | Hawaiian Islands.—Report on Coffee Culture in the 
Hawaiian Islands - - - | 
426 | United States—Report on the Amorican Tinplate 
Industry, and the Welsh Tinplate Trade 
the Uni:ed States - 14d. 
427 | Japan.—Report on the Railways of Japan - - 53d, 
428 Egypt.—Report on Beige ie 
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XXUIL—LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 
The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have 
been issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


Colony. Colony. 


Labuan 
Basutoland 
St. Lucia 

St. Helenu 
Ceylon 

Fiji - 
Grenada 
Sierra Leone - 
British Bechuanaland 


British New Guinea - 


Falkland Islands 
Leeward Islands 


Grenada 
St. Lucia 
Labuan - - 
British Guiana 
Zululand - 
Mauritius - 


Lagos - - 
— Settlements 


Lagos - - 
British Guiana 
Jamaica 
New foundlan 
Gold Coast - 
Zululand - 
Bermuda - 
Bahamas 
ibados - - 
Turks and Caicos Islands 
Malta - - - 
Gambia - - 
Windward Islands - 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Gibraltar - - 
Falkland Islands’ - 
Hong Kong - 
Stra ts Settlements - 
Lagos - - 7 
Seychelles 
Basutoland - 
Fiji - 
St. Helena 
Ceylon 
Mauritius - 


St. Helena - 
Sierra Leone - 
Jamaica - 
Trinidad and TLobago- 
Newfoundland 
British New Guinea - 


- 
British Hondura - 
Turks and Caicos Islan 
Gibraltar - - 
Leeward Islands - 


Bahamas - - 
Trinidad and Tobag 
Mata - - 


Gambia- - 
Straits Settlements 
Grenada - 
Barbados 
8t. Vincent - 
Hong Kong - 
St. Lucia 
Falkland Islands 
Gold Coast 
Basutoland 
Ceylen - 
Zululand 
Mauritius 
uan - 
British Honduras 
os - 
Sierra Leone - 
Rodrigues 
St. Helena - 
British Bechuanalan 
British Guiana 
Newfour:dland 
Jamaica 
Victoria 
Bermuéa 
Gambia- 
Hong Kong 
St. Vincent 
Gibraltar 
Bahamas - 
Turks and Caicos Islards 
Leeward Islands 


Labuan - 
Gold Coast -- 
British Guiana 
Sierra Leone - 
Jamaica 
British Honduras - 
British Bechuanaland 
Newfoundland - 
Gambia 
Bermuda - - 
Leeward Islands - 
British New Guinea 
Zululand - - 
Sierra Leone - 
Gibraltar - - 
Malta - - - 
Bartados - r 
Turks «nd Caicos Islands 
Falkland Islands) - 

St. Helena - 

Bahamas - 

Hong Kong - 
Windward Islands 
Labuan - 

Trinidad and Tobag: 
Seychelles - 
Mauritius aud Rodrigues 
Bi 'tish Honduras - 
Legos - - - 
Pasutoland - 
Ceylon - 
British Guiana 
Gold Coast - 
Jamaica - 
Canada 
Bermuda - 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
1 
76 
71 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Zululand 
British Honduras 
Trinidad and Tobago- 
Falkland Isiands 
Rodrigues - 
Mauritius - - 
Straits Settlements - 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony. Subject. 


-{ Economic Agriculture. 

-| Forests. 

-| Geology and Botany. 

-| Advantages to Emigrants. 


| ANNUAL. 
| 
= Year. 
| 1898 
< 
” 
- | 1898-94 
| 1892-93 
: and 
4 1893-94 
Natal - | 1893 
Basutoland 1893-94 4 
1883 
1894 
g 
| Bermuda - - 
-| 1891 [7148 q 
ds -| 1890 145 | 
| ” 147 | ” 4 
” 148 | ” 
149 | ee q 
| ” 150 | ” 
- 152 | 1€94-95 a 
- 153 | 1895 
= 154 | ” 
- ” 155 ” a 
” 156 ” 
| ” | ” 
169 | | 1894-95 
- | 1892-93 }} 160 | | _ 1894 a 
-| 1892 161 | | 1894-95 -: 
- 162 | | 1894 
-| 163 | 1894-95 = 
164 | | 1894 
165 | | 1895 
” 167 ” 
- a 169 | 1895 
ai ” 170 ” 4 
| - 171 
101 - 172 
102 | - | 1692 173 
103 | - 1893-938 [1.174 | 
104 | - 1892 175 oo» 
105 | - | 1893 176 ” 
108 ” 179 § 
109 | - 180 
110 | 181 
111 -| 182 
112 183 | 1894-95 
113 Barbados - - -| 184 1895 
15 | - | 1896-96 
116 187 | - 1895 
117 -| 188 - 1895-96 
118 189 | 1895 
lig | 190 - | 1895-96 
120 -| ” 191 1895 
No. | 
1 Gold Coast - - 
3 Sierra Leone- 
Canada - - 


i 
4 
4 
a 
q 
4 
; 
a 


